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PLACENTIA. 


paoN e’aeakiTR BN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. JOUY. 


[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


—-—— 
: Pefore the last occupation of Italy by the French, which 
would perhaps have been less prejudicial to the prosperity 





eould be mote: siziplé than the administration of justice 
in most‘of the towns..’ A sbeiro issued a verbal summons 
for four sous, and upon the appearance of the parties be- 
fore she Podesta, the latter decided upon a sum of twenty- 
five:francsfor four’ sous ;-upon the sum of fifty franes for 

‘ten sous; upon that of a hundred for one franc ; and of 
two hundred and upwards for two francs. The fees of 
the judges of appeal were in‘the-same proportion, and the 
‘attestation of an attorney, that the summond' was given by. 
the sbeiro in due form was almost gratuitous. The emo- 
luments:6f lawyers were regulated by an economical book 
of rates, except in the case of causés atising out of per- 
sonal: disputes,:called eause dé-vontigho, which were very 
numerous in Italy, as it is very unusoal’to have recourse 
tothe arbitration of the Podesta, before satisfaction’ had 
. been sought in the use of the dagger. ‘ The Italians are 
not, in general, litigious, and this perhaps may be attri- 
buted:to the little cost attending lew-suits, as it has been 
remarked, that these are, for the most part, numerous in 
proportion as they are expensive. : 

: The yepercussion of the shock occasioned by the French 
revolution extended beyond the Alps, and overturned.all 
the states.of Italy. The changes affected: by the intro. 

- duction of French laws proved the ruin of the old ultra. 
moptane lawyers, while they promoted the rapid success 
of the young advocates. The former, toofar advanced in 
theiy career to become familiar with a new language and 
a new code, abandoned the tribunals; the latter, on the 

‘eontrary, finding it easy to acquire a jargon of broken 
French, rushed to the bar, and taking our advoeates for 

_ their models, often drew considerable sums of money from 
inexperienced litigants. I have heard at Genoa, a beard- 

_ bess young advocate plead for a man who had stabbed his 
enemy with a dagger, and make his plea a justification of 
the act. ‘*No law,” he exclaimed, “forbids us to kill 
our enemies in-self-defence ;” then quoting the Roman 
law, he maintained the dagger to be merely a défensive 

Asit is said in France, that a blow must be re- 
sented by the sword, so it is acknowledged in Italy, or at 
least it was so twenty years ago, that-such.an affront can, 
be expiated only by the dagger. ‘An eye for an eye, 
and & tooth for a tooth,” said a Genvese to me; “ andis it 
not in fact very hard for the man who has received the 

Blow to reegive also the stab?” The influence exerted 
over judges and advocates by:their confessors was s cause 

’ of much constraint in the exercise of criminal justice in 


of the’ Italians had-it been ‘of longer: duration,. nothing: 


tribunal of Coni that have drawn down upon the judges 
very severe censures from their confegsors ; and it has fre- 
quently happened, that advocates have not ventured to un- 
dertake the causes of clients little in the odour of sanctity, 
without first soliciting injunctions to act from the justices 
in chief, and thus removing from themselves the danger 
of responsibility. ~ : 

At Genoa, neither the power of the Doges nor that of 
the Senate was so oppressive to the people as tliat exercised 
by the government of Venice; the latter had adopted 
only half the advice of Machiavelli, when he says, ‘* kill 
quietly, and few.” The government of the Ten, so aptly 
surnamed by Duclos an immortal despot, ** killed quietly, 
and many.” The punishment of death was as little used 
at Genoa as in Piedmont. The Doge was the supreme 
magistrate of the state, and, consequently, in his hands 
was placed the chief administration of justice ; but, as the 
duration of ‘his power was limited to the space of two 
years, he never, during the exercise of his high functiong, 
lost sight of the time when he should be destined to're- 
turn to the duties of a private citizen. I have often con- 
templated with respect the statues of these men, which 
adorn the magnificent and immense hall of the palace 
where the Doges presided over the assembled senate. 

On the day of election, a member of the senate, after 
having thanked the last Doge, announced to him, in 
these words, the termination of the period of his power: 
‘* My Lord, this day two years we elected you Doge; 
Sir, you ate now no longer Doge:” and he immediately 
descended from the Cunile Chair, and laid down the 
insignia of office. 

1 had been at Placentia two days when I made these 
refléxions.on the state of law in Italy. Although some of 
the Italian states were still governed according to the 
maxims of Machiavelli, those of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalle, as well as Tuscany, were, before the occupation 
of the French, ruled by laws as mild as the air breathed 
on the shores of the Arno. The ‘Grand Dukes who go- 
verned these happy provinces had become sharers of the 
glory of Beccaria, a man who is justly the boast of all 
Italy, and whose name is an honour to humanity, by pro- 
claiming the principles of which he was the founder. 
There it was not believed that men could justly arrogate 
to themselves the right of. pronouncing sentence of death 
on their fellow-creatures, but that the power of destroying 
life belonged solely to the Author of being. It may easily 
be conceived ‘how much odium was attached to the legal 
barbarity of our customs by a people unused to witness 
the effusion of ‘human blood. 

At Placentia I lodged with a merchant, who had.for ten 
years lived retired from business. After having travelled 
in France and England, he had returned to his native 
town to-devote his time to the education of his‘family. I 
had been intimately acquainted with him at Paris, at the 
Chevalier’ Angolini’s, who was then the Envoy of Tuscany 
in: France, and who, by the way, had done:the Prince of 
Borghese the ill office of making him marry the pretty 





Italy. 1 bave known instaness of seutencos passed by the 
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widow of General Leclerc. ‘My host communicated his 


opinions to me without reserve, and often remarked how 
easy it would have been for the French Government (0, 
conciliate the affections of the Italians, if they had pot 
abolished all their customs, in arder to impose upon thetal 
the yoke of French laws. In a word, he hated Napoleon, 
whilst he did justice to the great military talents and the 
amiable qualities of the French nation. ‘* The. days of 
our happiness are over,” said he; ‘* the contributions we 
pay are increased threefold ; and not only are we 
of our children by the conscription, as s00n as they reach 
the age of twenty; but those of rich people ate 
from them before they attain their twelfth year, under the 
i xt of giving them a French education ia 
perfidious prete: giving 
the Lyceums, an oppression to which all your eushorities ih 
give the name of benefit. But no benefit ean ever attach 
me to a Government which would extend ite influence 
within the sacred precingts of the domestic circle, and pre 
scribe to parents the method in. which their childzen are 
to be‘educated. The measure of tyranny was com 
in this country by the re-establishment of capital punish- 
ments. f-own that civilization is but little advanced, and 
with the exception of a small number. of.men, whom it 
would be easy to enumerate, the twenty-eight thousand 
inhabitants of Placentia are deeply imbued with prejudice, 
and accessible to superstition under every form ; butit isnot. 
the bloody. spectacle of a scaffold that-can:remove these 
evils. Crime must increase in direct proportion to the 
cruelty of punishment, since the frequent outrage of the 
feelings of humanity only tends to deaden that.sensibility 
which is the best guardian of purity of manners. 

Towards the erd of the month of May; 1807, the fatal 
instrument which was invented in France, and’ which 
owed its origin to the necessity of multiplying punish- 
ments, was, for the first time, erected in the publie square; 
and the inhabitants of Placentia, congealed with terrot, 
witnessed a scene shocking to humanity. It ie true that 
the criminal, upon whom sentence had been passed, was 
an assassin; and, though I condemn the law, I- cénnot 
but acquit the judges. How dreadful was the interval 
between the day of his trial and that appointed for his 
death! Silence and gloom pervaded every street, all 
public amusements were suspended, ‘and nothing was 
heard but whispered conjectures respecting the approach. 
ing execution. When the’ day arrived, men, women, 
and even the aged and infirm erowded to the square and 
adjacent streets : the shops were closed, but every balcony 
and window was occupied ; and the roofs of the houses 
were covered with Spectators. Orders had been issued 
in the morning by the public authorities to close the gates 
of the city; and, before day-break, processions of all the 
‘tly brotherhoods, which were very numerous, diffused - 
themselves through every part of the town, to collect 
money for the performance of masses of requiem for the 
soul of the criminal. The Marquises, Counts, Chevaliers, 
and most of the nobles put on the long red domino worn 
by the respective brotherhoods of which they were mem- 
bers. After several hours of dreadful anticipation, the 





fatal blow was i i 
Siven, and the executioner, rolling the 
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body of the criminal into the coffin, held up the head by 
the hair, and exhibited it to the people. At this shock- 
ing spectacle, a confused murmur arose, expressive of the 
disgust and horror of the assembled multitude, and im- 
mediately a thousand absurd reports, welcomed with all the 
eagerness of credulity, were diffused through every quar- 
ter of the town. One affirthed that he had seen the fea- 
tures of the dead man convilsed, ahother that fates had 
iestiéd from the coffin, and a third that the Devil had ap- 
peared to carry away the body of the critninal. rag 
urged to desperation by the fears of superstition, and 
mipelfed by no. definite purpése, except that of escaping 
frota the object which had excited them, rushed for- 
ward with irresistible force to the gates Of the city, and, 
Ratha SEE lich, Cogn ae Shp ean. . e 
risk of their lives. In this perplexity the Mayor had. 
retourse to the influence of the clergy, who imme- 
diately set out in procession to the principal gate. 
This, perhaps, was the only means by Which tran- 
Fie ah could have been restored to. thé public mind. 
he affrighted inob, ‘by dégrees, collected themselves 
nder the sacréd banner, and returned peacefully into 
e city.” Fam willing to allow, said I, that this event 
wright have been productive of fatal consequences ; 
and £ acknowledge the danger attending any sudden 
in the. customs. and laws of a people; but, with- 
out, wishing ifdisctiminately to defend Napoleon, let 
me remind you of a circumstance which occurred at Parma, 
year, ing, at least, one instance of his lenity. 
M,N having been appointed to the prefecture of that 
y, by thé tecomimeridation of Joseph Buonaparte, arrived 
4 short time before the end of Lent, and gave, on 
¥, an: entertainment and ball, at which the 
inhabitants of Parma were compelled to.be pre- 
mt.. As soon as Napoleon was informed of this arbitrary 
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‘act, the author of it received his.disclarge by a telegraphic’ 


‘Gespatch. 
~ Thad already retiarked, duriig my first walks in the 
ess ‘that the appearatice: of Placentia answers but ill to 
the expectations raised. by the import: of its name; but I 
thotight the environs delightful, although I: saw them in 
‘gil. the: nakednése: of: winter. The town iteclf wears. a 
‘gloomy aspect, perfectly in harmony with the morose and 
care-worn.counténances of the inhabitants. Its most re- 
-markable: ornaments. are: two fine equestrian statues, in 
‘bronze, of Hercules; and: Alexander, Farnese, situated in 
the ‘square, opposite-the ancient palace.. After some hours’ 
conversation, with a riumber of tlie inhabitants of Placentia, 
it is.difficult not.to imagine ane’s self living in the four- 
teenth century ;: while: they,.on: the other hand,. bélieve 
themselves. transported toa new world, whenever they leave 
_their native town., Theirapathy and taciturnity may almost 
, -becompared to those of the inhabitants of the Greek islands: 
despising labour and.study,, they seem to delight-in igno- 
ance apd superatition.. When.General Junot artived here, 
for the first time,, all the nobility adorned their shoulders. 
with the epaulettes of colonels, and presented themselves 
-before:him in.uniform. The General: had some difficulty 
_in making. them. understand that these ornamenits belonged 
-anly to those who had-won them upon the ficld of battle. 
FA lacentia is a very ancient:town, founded by a colony 
“et Romans:. it. was taken and, burnt. by Amilear. In 
several parts.of i it, on digging the earth to a certain depth, 
“a salt. water.is.found, not possessing in other respects the 
unplessint taste. of: sea-water.. ‘The monks and ecclesias-. 
tics were so numeraus here, that.they formed a tenth’ part 
of the population,, Ferrante Palaviceino, one of the wits 
“of the seventeenth. century, was.a native of Placéntia, 
which is by no means remarkable for having produced 
distinguished characters.. Like: many. other’ men. more 


celebeated than himéelf, Palaviceino-owed his misfortunes. 


le end to his.talents. 41 Divorzio Celeste, 
n attributed to-him, i isa work full‘of ‘keen 


“and. 
which. hi 


and excellent satires; in. which he traces a somewhat enag- 
_gerated | picture of, the licentiougness of the court of Rome 
imnder: the pontificate of Pope Urban the Eighth. Having 


written against this Pope and the Barberini, who were 
then in great power, some artifice was used to persuade 
him to go to Avignon, whither he repaired with a confi- 
dence for which he afterwards paid dearly. Urban caused 
him to be decapitated. La Pudicitia Schernita is also 
written by him; end there still exist several others of his 
works, which have never yet been translated into French, 
anid which are held in high esteem by the cutiotis in lite- 
rature. 

Placentia formed part of the dutchy of Parma under 
the government of the Farnesi; it is. now comprised in 
the statés of Maria Lobiss. Notwithstanding its es! 
nificent fountains, its beautiful paintings in fresco, and 
the fine with which its churches are adorhed, it 
is, of all the towns in Italy, that which has left upon my 
mind the least agreeable impression; and 1 quitted it 
without regret to repair to Parma, situated at about eight 
leagués” distanée from it. 

Liverpool. a. W. 
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{ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. } 
THE HERMIT. 


" ee 
(PROM THE GERMAN OF OBHLENSCHLAEGER.) 


(Concluded from our last..) 


é = 

Theodore R. had. promised his lovely bride that he | 
would take the first opportunity of procuring her an inter- 
view with her father, whom a singular fate had driven to 
distant retreat, where-he lived as a hermit. The young 
couple accordingly set out, and they reached the neigh- 
bourhood of. the old man’s residence on a fine summer's 
evening. Ag they were passing through the last village on 
their road, . they: saw the sexton standing before the open 
door ‘of the neat littlechurch; and they asked him whether 
there was any-service'at: so’ late an hour ? ‘* Only the fu- 
neral of a poorman,” was. the reply ; and they travelled 
on, remarking, at the same time, that the idea of death 
presented a melancholy contrast to the beautiful picture of 
tranquil life{which the surrounding scenery exhibited. 
Soon after, the wood became thicker, and the road steeper ; 
they.thought: it best to alight from their chaise, and to 
pfoceed on foot; but they had. not gone far before they 
saw the funeral train. slowly advancing: a plain coffin of 
deal was‘ carried on the shoulders of four countrymen ; 
four old men in black cloaks followed, and a few children 
were singing ‘a fdeath-hymn. They inquired, and they 
soon learned that Sophia.came too late to see her father 
alive: she insisted on seeing him such as he was ; and old 
Wolff took out his|screw-driver-to procure this melancholy 
gratification to the daughter of his friend. There was 
nothing frightful in the image of death impressed upon his 
countenance; his look was serene, and his frame, ema- 
ciatedj by former grief, had suffered little by the change : 
he seemed but asleep; and the travellers joined the pro- 
cession, to accompany him to his last resting-place, as 
soon as the violence of his daughter’s agitation had a little 
subsided. 

Theodore found suitable accommodations at no great dis- 
tance from the hermitage; and he resolved. to remain for 
some time in that romantic neighbourhood : he adopted 
this. plan with more eagerness, as it seemed to afford the 


found the history of the old man’s life, in the midst of 
many. philosophical and religious writings; and-he.took a 


spot on which the father had written it. They had but 
just finished’ the-manuecript on, the third morning of their 
arrival, when an old.gentlemans supported by two servants, 
appeated at the cottage. He begged their pardon for itt- | 
truding ‘upon .their .privacy, but hoped that the etrand | 
which: brought him thither would be considered sufficient 
apology: he had come to see an.old friendy, and. he was 
sorry Not to.find him ; -but he rejoiced at the opportunity 





which his journey afforded him of transmitting to the. 


like a frantic man, calling out for help and mercy. The 


best means of assuaging the sorrow of his.wife. He had | 


kind of. pleasure in reading it to the daughter on the very ; 





lawful. heirs of the deceased cinatiing which they would 
perhaps not have found without his assistance. At the 
same time, he took away the moss from one of the side- 
walls, and a beautifully-painted likeness of the hermit 
appeared behind a slide. Yet, no sooner had this been ac. 
complished, than one of the servants ran out of the room 


two young people did not know what to think of théir 
strange visitors; but the old gentleman said, that, if they 
had read their father’s life, they would be at no loss in 
guessing at his character, as soon as he told them that his 
name was Blamav. He had once travelled in company 
with a celébrated painter, and, whilst paying a visit to his 
it | old friend, he had prevailed on him to sit for his portrait ; 
but the hermit had conceived that it would have an ap. 
pearance of vanity if he exposed his ‘own liteness ; and he 
had contrived to conceal it until after his death. The 
unhappy man, whose distress they had just witnessed, was 
but too much connected with their family concérns ; his 
delirium was of old standing;and, perhaps, now incurable; 
since he could not now ask for that forgiveness, in the hope of 
which he had come. ‘* Ha! then he is the monster”— 
‘* Say no more,” interrupted Mr. Blumau; “he has been 
pursued by the furies for years, and he now supports the 
burden of life only for the sake of repentance.. He came 
to me as a beggar, clad in rags, and starving with cold 
| and hunger ; but J have no cause to repent of my charity 
towards him; he has served me honestly, and it is’he 
alone who has been a sufferer by his unceasing remorse, 
Death would be mercy to him: but, as long hs he is 
spared, we ought rather to alleviate his miseries than to 
aggravate them; and I am sorry for my not having fore- 
seen the effect which the sight of the picture would pro- 
duce upon him.” 

Mr. Blumau had intended to travel towards the south, 
and he availed himself with pleasure of the opportunity 
of accompanying the young couple. He resélved to spend 
a few weeks jn, their place of residence, after having once 
more visited all the spots which the remenibrance of his 
departed friend made sacred to him. 

The church-yard fay in the homeward rodd:; -but the 
infirmities of the old gentleman had hardly permitted 
him to perform the journey to the cottage, and he suffered 
his companions to descend without him. ‘They found, 
sitting near the grave, an old man, in a white dress, who 
had just planted a sloe-tree upon the spot, and who said, 
speaking to himself, ‘* There ! these thorns will not wound 
thee.” But, as soon as he perceived the strangers, he 
jumped over the wall, howling, and crying out, ** Mercy! 
mercy !”” 

The hermitage appeared for some time unoccupied ; 
but it was soon discovered, that the ‘well-known cowl was 
now worn by one infinitely more ‘austere than any of his 
predecessors, who never showed hithself to the villager 
if he could possibly help it. He remained not long in 
possession of the place; and ‘old Wolff lived to see him 
48 | laid near the sloe-tree, and to erect a cross on his grave, 
with the words, ** Repentance reconciles.” 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In humorous, descriptive, and didactic poetzy, 
the French have acquired considerable celebrity; but theit 
literature cannot boast of 2 good epic, or even. a, good 
lyric composition. They. have long hovered about tht 
sides, but have not ascended the summit of Parnassus 
Inthe higher walks of poetry, the Frenchman encounter 
two obstacles apparently insurmountable,—a national chi 
racter unfavourable tothe stronger mtellectual_ energies, 





and, language incapable of expressing them. In vait 
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dclirium of enthusiasm, that sublimity of conception, and 
that correspondent dignity of language which characterizes | 
the great poet. ‘* We may quote,” says Madame de 
Stael, *¢ admirable strophes in some of our odes, but have 
we any complete ode in which the muse has not aban-, 
doned the poet ? Fine verses are not always poetry. ame 
is Boileau,” she observes i in another place, ‘* has given 
to French genius an impulse yery unfavourable to poetic 
composition. He has spoken only of what ought to be 
avoided: he has dwelt only on precepts of reason and 
wisdom, which have introduced into literature a sort of 
pedantry very prejudicial to the sublime energy of the 
arts. In French, we have master-pieces of versification ; 
but how can we call mere versification poetry ?”--Vol- 
taire, like many others of his countrymen, was well ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of an epic, but he could 
not infuse the spirit, or rather the mental force necessary 
to put the springs in motion. He is continually attempt- 
ing the loftiest flights,—to penetrate the illimitable re- 
gions of creative fancy; but his fall, like that of Icarus, 
is but the more precipitous. His Henriade is held in 
‘higher estimation than his Pucelie d’Orleans ; but to one 
eonvérsant with the three great masters of the epic art, 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, it will appear deserving of 
a stronger epithet than that of insipid. To the two for- 
mer, Voltaire is greatly indebted, not only for the general 
‘conduct of his poem, but for some of his finest descrip- 
tions. “When the author of these remarks first read the 
Henriade, he recognised, in many of its passages, the 
‘splendid imagery which had charmed him in the Jud 
.and /fneid,—the companions of his early youth. Ser- 
.vilely adhering to the ancient mythology, Voltaire has 
shown himself as destitute of true taste as he was of the 
vigour and expansion of mind requisite for his great un- 
dertaking. This latter defect is not peculiar to that 
‘gelebrated but greatly over-rated man. It has attended 
.ell the French poets. Not one of them, not all united, 
sould have produced a poem worthy of being compared, 


_ 1 do not say with Paradise Lost, nor even with Paradise 


Regained, but with the productions of our second-rate 
_Jiving poets. But such is the feebleness of the language, 
that it is inadequate to the expression of deeper and more 
intense passion, and of the vast conceptions of heaven. 
inspired genius. Whoever has read a French translation 


of Hamlet, of the Lady of the Lake, or of the Lord of the 
, Asleg, will readily admit the truth of this assertion in its 
- greatest latitude. 


Rollin and Voltaire are placed at the head of tiie French 
historians; but I believe that no one of their jitcrary 
countrymen, however jealous he may have been for the 


.Mational honour, has ventured to compare them with 3 
. Hume or a Gibbon. 


Rollin was so good a man, he 
laboured so successfully to enlighten the minds and to 
improve the morals of those to whom his works are so 


“peculiarly yaluable—the young, and even persons of moré 
: advanced years, who have neither inclination nor oppor- 


tunity to consult more voluminous authors, that I feel 
reluctant to say any thing in his dispraise. But the 


_ interests of-truth are too important to be sacrificed to what 


may be probably termed too refined a scruple. I am, 
therefore, obliged to say, that his: numerous excellencies, 
asa writer, are almost counterbalanced by as numerous 
imperfections. If he has all the eloquence, he has like, 
wise all the blind credulity of Herodotus. He has not 
the same vigour of expression, the same manly dignity, 
nor does he impatt the same interest to. his narratives as 
the great father of lristory. He was wot sufficiently ac- 

inted with the velative | of , to which 

writers from whom the derived ‘his 


titled. 

weight as the accurate 
» and Plutarch, he is not always careful 
true from the false, even tlie pro- 
merely on the 
susface of history. He was well acquainted with’ the 







Herodotus, 
to. 





. @igeatic revolutions which the world has undergone, but 
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i he had not sufficient penetration to discover the secret, 
springs which set them in motion. 

It would be difficult to say whether Voltaire’ 's failure 
in poetry or in history is the more conspicuous. The 
chief objection to be urged against his charaeter as an his- 
torian is, that he had not sufficient learning for the task. 
He knew little of the original sources from which every 
one who undertakes to write on any period of time, or any 
particular event, ought carefully to coltect his materials. 
He was, as Dr. Johnsan justly characterizes him, ‘‘ homo 
acerrimi ingenii, sed pancarum liferarum,” But this was 
not his only defect. ‘‘ Vivacity of impression, and ab- 
sence of reflection, form nearly the exact converse of the 
qualities most essential to the historian.”? His Chagles 
the Twelfth was the earliest, and it is the most fortunate 
of his historical attempts; but in the composition of that 
work, little philosophical investigation, and still less logical 
precision were necessary. And that the reader may be 
convinced that these opinions are not peculiar to an Eng- 
lishman, let him peruse the following passage from a ju- 
dicious French critic, wha, though a professed admirer of 
Voltaire, and by no means insensible to the literary honour 
of his country, is candid enough to withhold the palm 
both of epic and of historic excellence to that extraordinary 
man: ‘* La reflexion avait peu de prisesur la Vie du Roi 
de Suéde: elle én efit méme detruit ‘l'interet. 11 fallait 
de la rapidité dans le recit, et des couleurs eclatantes. La 
connaissance profonde, et la juste appreciation des hommes, 
etaient peu necesgaires quand il s ragiasait dun prince qui 

s’etait montré tout en dehors. IIn’ y avait pas de grandes 
conceptions a juger, de motifs scerets A demeler. Charles 
XII. etait tout entier dans les faits. Il n’ y avait qu’ 4 
peindre, et c’etait un des talens de Voltaire.” ** J’ose le 
dire, les grands talens manquaient a cet historien.”* 

In divinity, our superiority is quite as great ap-it is in 
the drama, in peetry, and history. A ponderous erudition, 
a logical acutenessj and a wonderful fertility of mind, are 
qualities which raise our-old Divines above all others on 
the face of the earch. They-are nat, indeed, very eminent 
for that species vt impassioned eloquepece. which Boss 
Flechier, and Masillon carried to so high a degree 
perfection. The former-wished to convince the under- 
standing rather than tomovethe‘heart. They justly consi- 
dered that the impressions produced by popular eloquence 
are generally, perhaps always, of momentary duration, 
and have ultimately little beneficial: influence on. the cha~ 
racter and conduct. The English have ever been, asa 
celebrated French authoress observes, a reasoning people; 
the French ever actuated by impujse and feeling. Hence 
has arisen the difference of pulpit oratory. between the two 
nations. The interminable subdivisions, the cogent argu- 
mentation, the immense learning, and the profound reflec- 
tion of a Barrow, would appear as cold and formal toa 
Frenchman as the theatric gestures, the varied intonation, 
and the vehement excitation of a Masillon would appear 
judicrous to an Englishman. The celebrity which the 
French preachers obtained at the court of Lonis the Four- 
teenth, must have been owing, in noi iderabled 
to their manner of delivery. No such effects as are re- 
ported to have been produced on a particular occasion by 
the famous Bishop of Clermont, haye ever followed the 
perusal of the same discourse. Like his great rivals, 
Flechier and Bossuet, he is too diffuse, too solicitous to 
conceal his small stock of originality, by a multitude of 
high-sounding ‘words and of pompous periods, to make 
much impression on our own ‘countrymen. Still all three 
are fine writers, and have contributed much to adorn the 
sacred career in which they ran. 

The narrow. limits which I have prescribed to myself 
have not permitted me to’say all I wished on the four 
great subjects of the drama, poetry, history, and divinity. 








‘The other, but* less important departments of French 


fiterature, I am, for the same reason, obliged to ‘dismiss 
without examination. | It is high time to take seme notice 
of Your Reader’s letter. 


"Si ene 
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— ree 
He contends that the French language has a tripl® 
claim to public attention in point of utility, literary, sdctal, 
and commercial. ‘Its utility in’ commerce I willingly ‘ad- 
mitted ; but I affirmed, and I still‘ hold, that it is of little 
use to the scholar.” When I asserted that the best French 
authors have been translated’ into English, Vhad littte 
expectation of being tald that my assertion: was erroneous. 
I foolishly thought that Corneille, Moliere, Racite, ‘Bour- 
daloue, Bayle,’ Fenelon, ‘Pascal, Bossiet, Masillon, Rol- 
lin, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Buffon, ‘and othiers ‘(all Of 
whose works have either been wholly, or select parts of 
them, at least, translated) were the dest writers Whtich 
France has‘produced. ‘And F appeal to every otie inthe 
least conversant with these matters, to say whethér dll 
good French works are not immediately translated. | Book- 
Sellers are seldom blind to their own'interests: they ate 
not very ready to contract for a translation, of which the 
original has not been favourably received on the’ Conti: 
nefit.—What Your Reader means by asserting, ‘that the 
French language is useful in a social point of view,” 1a 
not perhaps well understand. If he means, that E; 

men can derive much utility at their social meetings fropa 
conversing in a Tanguage which can never be half bo intel. 
ligible as their own, he is somewhat sin in ‘his* opi- 
nion. Many besides ‘ myself maintain, that one’ 
reason why the’ English language is neither so pure nor 
so energetic as it was above a century ago, i#, that the 
style of our men of letters has approximated too much to 
the idiom of the French. 

Your Reader is himself mistaken when he affirms that 
no respectable Frenchman ever grew pale at the names of 
our greatest authors. Let him read the controversy on ' 
the philosophy of Newton, on the metaphysics of Locke, 
and on the works of Shakspeare, Barrow, Tilidtson, and 
others. If my limits would permit, numerous 
from very esteemed French authors should be produced, 
in whieh our immortal countrymen have been treated with 
the most conceited ignoranee, or with the fellest malignity, 
Voltaire; was so far from acknowledging superior merit 
wherever he found it, that he affected to undervalue Shake 
speare, the proudest boast of Britain. 

Your Reader “and T differ much;when he asserts, that 
the literary superiority of this country is owing to its ine 
tercourse with foreign. nations. Our iptercourse with 
France has been prejudicial to.the English stage, Nature 
and feeling have been deserted, in proportion-as our plays 
have been formed by imitating French models. -We have 
decayed in originality;—in :native ‘genius, Give:me the 
author who has ratsacked the stores of ‘his own mind,— 
who has faithfully adhered to-nature'and truth ; not-the 
author whose head is filled with the lumber of literature, 
and who has contrived to make up a book from the labours 
of others.—But let me not be: misunderstood; i do not 
mean to.assert that our intercourse with foreign nations 
has not, with many disadvantages, jntroduced many 
benefits. 

I never before heard that the modern German is a moe 
ther, or, in other words, an original tongue. I always 
understood, that, like the Anglo Saxon, it has been de. 
rived from the Teutonic. He who wishes to be thoroughly 
acquainted with'the English, must be at the trouble of 
acquiring, not the German, but the to much neglected 
language of our ancestors, 

I still think that ‘the Italian is of comparatively little 
use to the English merchant or scholar. Oar commercial 
relations with’ Italy, are not, I believe, ‘very extensive, 
when compared with those which we maintain’ with other 
states. The translations’of Dante; Ariosto, and Tasso, 
must be more intelligible to.an Englishmaa than the ori. 
ginal would ever'be. But strip those three great poets of 
what they haye barrowed from the ancients, and you will 
strip them of their most splendid plumage. 

Your Reader appears to have misunderstood me on the 
subject of ** forming’ a style by imitating the best models,” 
I do not say that imitation’ should ‘be carried to such a de- 





gree of serVility as to copy the defeats of a writen’ From aa 
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attentive examination of the mannerin which sentences have 
heen constructed, and of the sense in which words have 
been used, by the best authors, much benefit may be de- 
rived. Had not Thucydides closely imitated Herodotus, 
and had not Xenophon been so enamoured of the former, 
aud so ambitious of imitating the purity and elegance of 
his style as to copy out the valuable history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war nine fimes with his own hand, neither of those 
great men would have possessed such claims to the admi- 
ration of posterity. Had a careful study of the best mo- 
dels of style been useless, Cicero and Quintilian (no incom- 
petent judges, I believe). would not have inculcated it ; 
ner would that ‘ colossus of literature,” Dr. Johnson (an 
authority to which most. Englishmen are willing to bow) 
have ventured to assert, that he who wishes to attain a 
good English style, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison. 

But I must conclude. [ have endeavoured to defend, 
ae far as my limits would permit, the strictures which I 
passed on French literature. The reasons on which those 
strictures. were: founded, are now before the reader. It 
will, [ think, be found, that the chief objections advanced 
by Your Reader do not shake the conclusion which I have 
.Grawn ;-—that. though the French have attained conside- 
rable celebrity in some departments of. learning, their 
‘national character, and the feebleness of their language, 
have hitherto prevented them from approaching that emi- 
nence on which the sons of Britain alone are seated. 

.  Bdverpool, May 22, 1824. R. W. S. 








erin Snun = ‘Boetry. Se 


a T0 THE EDITOR. 
‘| $t%——By some: ill chance or‘ other, two errors have 
« found their way into the lines-in yesterday's Kally, which 
: would. you, Mr. Editor, have the kindness to correct, I 
should feel much obliged. 
in:the:9th line, 2d‘stanza, soul-worn. appears for soul- 
- woven; and in-the 6th line, 7th and last stanza, the word 
delightfully, is substituted for that of delighted/y, thereby 
affecting, and offending, alike sense and grammar: a 





: grievous error this, and, assuredly, as not original, I must }, 


- @atreat. your good offices: to-restore me to my former self. 

. 4s you are great, be-merciful ; nor listen unmoved to the 

earnest pleadings of your right faithful:correspondent 
Liverpool, May 26, 1824.. . Gc. 





TO A FRIEND.. 
And can [smile at folly’s chime,,. 
And charm the hidden woes, 
Whieh deepening still, as jourtties time,. 
A dreary scene disclose? 


And: can the mimic scene impart 
A apelt, whose power can steal: 
The poisoned arrow from my heart,. 
And_bid:me canse:te feel ?: 


Yes, U can smile at folly’s chime,, 
in fables seek repose; — 
-~ gn still, mid mimie scenes sublime, 
Diatracting thought compose. 


Erom silent woe. to steal ;. 
But;,oh |. where was—where is the hour;, 
@aui: bid me conse to feels: . 


come, by. 


Alas! the heart insensate, chill, 
Must seek its native clay, 

Or eer the griefs that wound to kill, 
Can fade, like dreams, away! 


Yet will I crop the meanest flower 
That blossoms on my way; 

And still, in fancy’s glittering bower, 
With aérial beings stray: 


Yes, I will twine the living rose 

Around my aehing head; 
Nor scorn the veil that shrouds my woes, 
Though e’en by folly spread ! 


Liverpool. . G. 





SONNET ON THE ASCENT OF MR. SADLER’S BALLOON 


— 
When Heaven looks lovely in her robes of white, 
And thousands gaze beneath her gentle face, 
On yon fair ban, whose silken furl is light, 
With air that lifts earth’s daring sons apace . 
; the roar; each eye is set; 
Hushed are the tongues of mortals at a breath; 
And now its red wings play o’er two who've met 
Like kindred beings from the bed of death: 
Higher it soars, reflecting from its side 
The golden beams, retiring to the west, 
And lessening; slowly on the ether’s tide 
It leaves the view on clouds that hide its breast; 
As though from man to shade the fairy form, 
kre. yet its spirits mount—to find the storm. 


It 





—Ee 
‘LORD BYRON. 


; —_— 

Th the 3d vol. of the Mercury, published Dec. 17, 1813, 
we published the subjoined lines written by Lord Byron. 
They were communicated by a friend, who had reason to 
believe they had never been made publie before. As we 
have lagsly'eeen. an. imperfect version of this piece in some 
fof the newspapers, we ——™ lines, as they were 
copied by our friend.—Adit. Kal. 


Singular verses by Lord Byron, engraved on the silver 
mounting of a human skull, used daily as a goblet, at his 
late residence, Newstead Abbey, in Nottinghamshire. 


Start not! nor deem my spirit fled; 

In me behold the only skull 

From which (unlike living head) 
Whatever flows is never dull. 

1 lived, I loved, I quaffed like thee, 

I died—let earth my bones resign— 

Fill up—thou may’st not injure me, 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 
Better to hold the sparkling grape, 

Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy breed; 
And circle, in the goblet’s shape, 

The drink of gods, than reptiles feed. 
Where once my wit perchance hath shone, 
7 In aid of-others let me shine; 

Fi And when, alas! our brains are gone, 
What nobler substitute than wine? 
Quaff whilst.thou canst;.another race 
(When thou and thine like me are sped} 
May restue thee from death's embrace, 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

r Why not? since through life’s little day,. 
Qur heads should sad effects produce; 
Redeem’d from worms.and wasting clay,. 
‘* This chance is theirs, to be of use.” 


The Mirestde. 


pred cy TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 
164. gteat object of both. is to. gain. power. 

166. If you wi peop Bek gerticeherly wel- 
/means'regale him with heart and soul ( sole. ) 
Spc tite sUaT NITIES. a 

167: . it useful s to. be printed on some" 
other Pisin A : 
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168 Th does of ; = never ci of age 
ere is. @ class of men. who;never come 3 


t+ At the request of several correspondents, we insert 
the following paragraph : 


OPENING OF THE ROCHDALE GAS-WORKS, AND 
ASCENT OF MR. SADLER ON THE OCCASION. 


The gas-works of Rochdale, which have been designed 
and erected by Mr. John Malam, civil engineer, were 
opened on Monday, the 3d of Mey, and found to answer 
their intention in the most satisfactory manner. From 
the — powers of the machinery, and particularly of the 
purifying apparatus, the gas which is.produced has proved 
of the most pure and brilliant description, and perhaps it 
is not too much to say, superior to any other in the king. 
dom. For several of the machines Mr. Malam has o 
tained his Majesty’s patent, and their successful and eco- 
nomical operation, in this and other works erected by the 
inventor, entitle him to great credit. The retort house is, 
without doubt, the neatest building of its kind in. the 
country, being finishec after some beautiful designs of the 
Doric order, and forming, altogether, with the other build- 
ings of the works in the same style, one of the principal 
ornaments of the town. The whole establishment, indeed, 
whether we regard the gas, which, after being tried by the 
most powerful tests, has been pronounced to be perfectly 
pure, and from tar, sulphur, &c. or the buildings 
themselves, does equal credit to Mr. Malam, both’as an 
engineer and as an architect. On Thursday: last, also, in 
honour of opening the above establishment, Mr. Sadler, 
accompanied by Mr. B. Platt, a gentleman from Liver. 
pool, made a most successful and imposing ascent from the 
same works, the balivon being filled gratuitously with gas 
supplied by the new company. The morning being fine 
and serene, the inflation. was commenced at an early bons, 
and the balloon was read isely at the time appointed, 
twoo’clock. At nearly half-past two, Mr. Sadler and his 
companion stepped into the car, with the test compo- 
sure, and, after receiving the flags from the hands of the 
Lady of the ay ne eplond the county, the signal was 
given, and the balloon ascended slowly and majestically 
rom the ground, amidst the cheers of the multitude, who 


| wished them every success, and were perfectly delighted 


with the firmness and intrepidity of the young aéronaut 
who so boldly took his share in attempting their gratifica- 
tion. - After continuing in sight of the place oe about 
thirty-five.minutes, the voyagers descended at Raweliffe,. 
near Bacup, haying travelled only eight miles in the above 
time. The balloon being loaded nearly to the extent of 
its power, never rose to any very great height, eleven hun. 
dred yards, we believe, being its greatest elevation.- The 
descent, however, was effected in perfect safety, the inha- 
bitants of the populous neighbourhood where it took place 
giving their willing, but rough, assistance, so that Mr. 
Sadler and his friend arrived again in Rochdale the same 
afternoon, to receive the acclamations and congratulations 
of the people, and to ke of: an excellent.supper, which 
some few gentlemen had provided for them. e follow- 
ing is Mr. Sadler’s account :—** My friend having taken 
his seat, and every thing being properly adjusted, with 
such a quantity of ballast as to allow the balloon a very 
slow power of ascent, we were presented with our banners 
by the fair hands of Mrs. Entwistle, the High-sheriff’s 
lady, with good wishes for a prosperous voyage, and, at 
thirty minutes past two, I gave instructions to (et go, when 
the balloon rose, with a slow and steady motion, in the di- 
rection of N. by W. The day was extremely fine and 
clear; ‘the sun shone with his greatest splendour, and 
scarcely a breath of wind was to be felt. . When about 200 
yards: high, the cannon’ was fired, and the echo ed 
several times, the air around us remaining apparently un- 
agitated and undisturbed: We now uncorked our bottle, 
and drank to the health of all our friends below, threw 


out a little ballast, and: still continued to ascend. The « 


balloon, from its elevation, being now ‘totally inflated, ‘we 
let out a little gas, and, on looking out, saw the shadow of 
the balloon passing over the heath, and heard the cuckoo 
distinctly. ‘About five minutes to three o'clock we had 


reached our greatest altitude, the barometer being 25} and: 


thermometor 59, and at this time heard the shouting 
of the manufacturers, who were assembled in immense 
! e over which we » and whose 
noise fell on o 
hounds, ‘which led us to‘inquiré, on our return to Roeh- 
dale, if any foxhounds were kept in the neighbourhood, 
and-were answered, -to our surprise,:that there’were not.—- 
We now. prepared for our descent, and, letting ‘out. the 
gas, we alighted, with a retinue after us of ahout five or 
six thousand manufacturers, in a ficld.on the estate of 
James Whitaker, a ae, near Bacup, at ten 
minutes after ‘three. e intense’-cntridsity of ‘our assis- 


tants-occasioned us some delay » and, -after a:littlé damage: 


been: sustained ‘from: theit. pressing: too: 
oe arrived at Bacup at five minutes: after four.” _ 


"ears like the howling of a distant pack.of 
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-chanic and labourer were enabled to lay out 
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The Political Leconomist. 


THE RICARDO LECTURES—(conTINUED.) 
—-- 

COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES: OF AGRICUL. 
TURE, MANUFACTURE, COMMERCE, AND 
TRADE. : . 

Capital and labour were employed in four 
different modes : 

1. In raising the raw material, in agricul- 
ture, mines, and fisheries—that was in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

2. In preparing and fitting the raw mate- 
rial for use—that was in manufacture. 

3. In conveying the raw material, or the 
manufactured article, from the place where 
they were prepared to the place where they 
were wanted—that was conmerce. 

4. In supplying the raw produce or the 
manufactures in small quantities, as indivi- 
duals required them—that was retail-trade. 

The cultivation of the soil was the first 
great step in civilization. The transition from 
the pastoral to the agricultural state was the 
most important movement in the progress of 
society. When we considered the superior 
productiveness of land fully cultivated, to 
land occupied by hunters or shepherds, we 
could not fail to be struck with the wonder- 
ful improvement. The panegyric of Cicero 
was, therefore, not extravagant: —“ Omniuin 
rerum * * nihil agricultura melius, nihil utitius 
homine, nihil libero dignius.” 

But the produce of the soil was.not of use 
in its raw state. The manufacturer who pre- 
pared it for our use was, therefore, as neces- 
sary as the agriculturist. The miller and the 
baker were as useful as the agricultural 
labourer. But the raw produce or the manu- 
factured article was useless, if not conveyed 
to the consumer. The miner might, for. in- 
stance, dig out the coal, but if not carried 
to the city where it was wanted and would 
be consumed, his labour was. useless, But 
the retailer was not less beneficial than the 
agriculturist, the manufacturer, or the mer- 
chant. By supplying articles in small quan- 
tities as they were wanted, they were placed 
within the reach of the poor, and the me; 








that money in tools or conveniences for his 
work which he would otherwise be obliged to 
lay out iu a large quantity of necessaries, 
such as an entire ox or a whole sheep. The 
prejudice attempted by some to be raised 
ag tinst the multiplication of shop-keepers and 
retail-dealers was unreasonable and wenjust 
The greater the competition, the higher the 
price paid to the wholesale-dealer, and the 
ower the price demanded from the consumer. 

All these modes of employing labour and 
capital were equally advantageous to indivi- 
duals, and equally beneficial to the public. 
What Cicero had said of literature and the 
sciences was equally true of these several 
branches of industry: Omnes artes que ad 
humanitatem pertinent, certum vinculum inter 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE. 

The passage in which Dr. Smith gave such 
decided preference to agrieulture was the 
most faulty in “The Wealth of Nations.” 
Nature did not, in fact, co-operate more with 
the agriculturist than with the manufacturer. 
The productive power of nature was not 
more auxiliary in agriculture than the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, the elasticity of steam, 
and the heat which melted iron, to the manu- 
facturer. But to the assistance rendered by 
nature to agriculture there were limits, and 
those not very remote. The best soil was 
soon exhausted, and the more it was cultivated 
the more it became exhausted. In manu- 
factures, again, there was no such exhaustion. 
Instead of finding Dr. Smith’s opinion con- 
firmed, we found it rather reversed. 
COMPARATIVE SALUBRITY OF AGRICUL. 

TURE AND MANUFACTURE. 

It was a common charge against manu- 
factures, that by crowding men together, and 
confining them in a close and unwholesome 
atmosphere, disease was generated and life 
shortened. But if this were true, it was a 
reason for extending protection to the manu- 
factures instead of discouraging them. To 
what purpose was agriculture favoured, if its 
produce could not be converted to use? If 
it was more healthy to guide the plough than 
to make it, ought the ploughman, therefore, 
to be more favoured than the carpenter ? 
But manufactures wexe, perhaps, more heal- 
thy than agriculture, as-those employed in the 
former were better lodged and clothed, and 
more secure from the changes and inclemency 
of the weather. It could not be doubted that 
manufactures had been greatly increased ‘in 
this country since 1780, yet the average 
mortality was greatly diminished. In 1810, 
the average mortality was one in fifty-three ; 
in 1820, one in fifty-seven; but in 1780 it 
was one in forty. 

COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF AGRICULTURE 


AND MANUFACTURE ON THE. IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE MIND. 


Manufactures had been universally sup- 
posed to stupify the mind, and render men 
mere machinery. The very reverse of this 
was the truth. In agriculture the variety of 
scenes and employments, the changes of sea- 
sons, and the severity of the weather,  oc- 
cupied the whole attention of the mind, and 
precluded ennui, or desire to obtain mental 
excitement. Persons employed in the same 
unvaried operation of manufacture, and con- 
fined to the same sights and the same sounds, 
were compelled to seek for excitement and 
relaxation in mental occupation. Mr. Locke 
had truly said, that relaxation ‘consisted not 
in idleness, but in relieving one part by em- 
ploying another. The small contributions of 
many; too, enabled manufacturing labourers 
to obtain newspapers and periodical publica- 
tivns., In fact, the people in manufacturing 
towns were more intelligent than those em- 


Mr. M‘Culloch, after rematking that he 
had thus come to the same conclusion to 
which he had before come more directly, that 
every man’s own ambition and interest—auri 
sacra fames—ought to be the unrestrained 
principle of the application of labour and 
capital, described, in a most eloquent man- 
ner, the happy effects of the multiplication of 
employments upon - personal independence 
and public liberty. 

(To be. continued.] 


JsPiscellanies. 











I Brewery.—~—Barclay’s brewery, in London, 
covers about eight acres of ground, and manufactured last 


year 351,474 barrels, of 86 gallons each. The build 
which contain the vats themselves are enormous. T 
largest of the latter contain each 4,000 barrels. The ave- 
rage number of vats is nearly 100. A steam engine of 22 
horse power is employed in driving the machinery, and 
about two hundred men are engaged in the various works 
of the establishment; it is x erg that the number of 
persons dependent upon it without doors, .in the sale and 
transportation of the beer, is three or four thousand. The 
three coppers in which the beer is boiled, hold each 150 
barrels. Twenty-five gentlemen once dined in oné of 
these coppers, after which, fifty of the workmen got in and 
regaled themselves. One hundred and ninety pounds of 
beef. steaks were thus consumed in one day, in this novel 
kind of dining-room. The tunsin which the beer fer- 
ments, hold 1,400 barrels each. The carbonic acid in one 
of them stood three and a half feet above the liquor, and 

oured over the side in » continued stream. A candle is 
instantly extinguished on being placed near the outer edge 
of this receptacle, andon holding one’s face near it, a sharp 
pungent sensation is felt in the mouth and face, not very 
unlike that produced by ardent spirits. An imshersion of 
afew moments would be fatal. One hundred and sixty 
horses are kept on the premises, for the pu’ chiefly of 
transporting the materials to and from_different parts of 
the city. - A finer collection of animals employed in one con. 
cern perhaps is no where to be seen. 


Horrid Fanaticism.—Geneva, April 24.—A little piece 
of news was published here, a few days ago, of a very 
piquant nature ; the details of all the horrors lately com- 
mitted in a village of the Canton of Zurich, by a troop of 
fanatics. It describes a sad state of libertinism and fe- 
rocity. A young woman, who had lived for some time a 
very i:regular life, persuaded herself, all at: once, that 
God ¢2manded her life, to obtain, at the price of her blood, 
the salvation of sinners! She succeeded in making her 
family adopt this idea. One of her sisters, under her 
tuition, devoted herself also to death. They armed the 
hands of their parents and friends, and expired slowly 
under their blows. According to their express commands 
they were fixed to crucifixes, and their executioners waited 
patiently for three days, in expectation of their resurrev- 
tion, agreeable to the assurances of the young prophetess. 
The murderers and their accomplices, to the number of 
eleven, having among them the father, the brother, sister, 
and the lover af the principal, have been condemned to 
imprisonment and hard labour for life, or for a pericd of 
ears, in proportion as they took a more or less active part 
in the horrid scene of carnage. The house where this 
deed was perpetrated has been demolished, and it has been 
forbidden to build another on the spot. 


Child's Caul-—To be sold for thirty guineas, a child’s 
caul, that has already made seventy-two voyages, in which 
were encountered thirty-eight hurricanes, besides sundry 
small storms, in which not a single reds ag er place. 
Application to be made at Mr. Underwood’s, Fleet-street, 
where two old women attend daily.—N.B. This caul is 
particularly useful in steam-boats and balloons.—Jfedicul 
Adviser. 


Longevity.—An individual of the name of Pierre Van- 
derom is now living at Brussels, in his 115th years and, 
what is most remarkable, he has arrived at that surprisin, 

iod of longevity without ever having known a day’s il 
ealth. 


The Law.—In the Common Pleas, on Wednesday, a 
case was gone into, in which, for a debt of £4 19s. owed 
by a widow near Worcester, the bill of costewas NINETY 

















ployed in agriculture. 





se habent et quandum cognatione continentur. 


| To be continued.] 
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Another « Coming.—Every has remarked, 
as aetieas thetonems of rain a tom fallen within 
these few years. Accurate meteorological tables, referred 
to in epelbar part of our Journal, show that in 1823 the 

wantity of rain and snow which fell, was nearly unprece- 
Tovonke and that for the last three years the quantity 
which fell, annually has been rapid increasing. And, 
notwithstanding sucha quantity falling from the atmos- 
phere, it continues to increase in weight, or to be more 
and more and surcharged with moisture. It is recorded 
in the sume tables, that the mean annual barometrical 
pressure of 1823 was greater than for many years past. 
Already 1824 has begun streaming down upon us, as if it 
were determined not.to be outdone by its watery prede- 
cessors; and we should be greatly alarmed for the result 
if it had not -been-lately discovered that there is a huge 
central fire in the corte, which has only now begun to 
burn with increased activity. We know there are those 
who dreaded, when the discovery was lately made, of the 
great heat in mines, that we were soon all to be burnt 
tip; but they must now see that it is another instance of 
that system of compensation which has been so much in- 
sisted on by M. Azais and other writers; and the fire is 
now only burning briskly to o the earth habitably 
dry. Timid people-may put a different interpretation 
upon it, and imagine, from the present calamitous state of 
the elements, that something more terrrible is now to befal 
the human race than it ever before suffered ; and that the 
unhappy beings of this generation are destined to be both 
drowned and burnt —Chemist. 


Berganiot Oranges.—-The bergamot is a sort of citron, 
the fruit of which is shorter than that of the common 
citron. The essential oil contained in the cells of the peel 
is very o(loriferous and agreeable; it is extracted either 
by pressing the peel between. the thumb and finger, over 
a. plate of glass placed sloping; or by distillation with 
water, The Italian and French turners are also in the 
havit of cutting a circle just through the peel, and care- 
fully stripping it off in two heuiispheres, turning these 
inside out and drying them. When dry they are put on 
a mould, and their figure being corrected in a lathe, they 
are used to line-globular boxes; the powerfui but agreable 
scent of the peel is communicated to the substances con- 
tained in the box.- The Mechanic’s Weekly Journal. 


‘Extraordinary Pedestrianism.—The Herculean task of 
deing 10) miles in e¥ n successive hoursy which has 
been so often undertaken and has as often failed, was 
lately completed at Bibdenden, by Edward Rayner, the 
celebrated Kentish pedestrian. Previous to his starting, 
there came on a tremendous shower of rain, accompanied 
with hail, which made the road very heavy. Jayner 
coramenced his arduous undertaking precisely one minute 
before six o'clock, on Tuesday evening, and went off at a 
jog-trot, at the rate of about six miles an hour, doing the 
first ‘six miles in twenty-nine minutes. He continued 
nearly the same pace with apparent ease, until the 59th 
mile, when he was attacked with a slight sickness, and 
bets were offered $ to 1 against him and refused ; he con- 
tinued labouring under similar distress to the 68th mile, 
with little variation ; after which he kept on his journey 
in a rezular and steady: {resting at intervals merely 
for refreshment) until he compl the greatest under- 
taking ever performed ‘in England, and came in cleverly 
at full speed ns though it had been a mile heat, and having 
eight minutes to spare, at seven minutes. before twelve 
o’clock on Wednesday, amidst the ringing of bells, waving 
of handkerchiefs, the band playing, ‘* See the Conquering 

ero comes,” and other demonstrations of joy and con- 
gratulation. We understand that Rayner challenges any 
man in England 100 miles for 100 sovereigns, to be per- 
formed in the neighbourhood of Tenderden.— Sussex Ad- 
verliser. 

The Walk, Trot, and. Gallop Match.—Mr. Anderson 
started on, the Colchester road on Saturday morning for 
200 sovertitns, in the presence of a numerous field of 
amateurs, to walk his horse (Mask) three miles, trot three 
miles, and gallop three, in fifty minutes. Betting was 
six to four on time, and the horse was rode by the owner. 
The horse walked the first mile in nine minutes twenty 
seconds, the second in nine minutes thirty-five seconds, 
and the third in ten minutes five seconds: total, twenty- 
nine minutes, after breaking into’ trot four times. The 
trot occupied three minutes thirty-five ‘seconds in the first 
mile, the seoond three. minutes fifty seconds, and the third 
four minutes twenty seconds, the horse having broke twice 
in the last mile: total, eleven minutes forty-five seconds. 
Nine minutes and’ fifty seconds were left fot the, three 
miles gallopping, anil’ which was the worst e of the 
horse. The match was won cleverly, with thitty seconds 


to spare. 














‘floated on the waters of the East left the stocks at Kyd’s 





Match..at Chess between: England and Scotlund.«We 
stated some time that the Chess Club at. Paris, called 
Le Cercle de Philidor, challenged the London Chess Club 
to play a match at Chess forany sum which the latter Club 
might name, the moves to be transmitted either by post or 
by extraordinary couriers. The London.Chess Club ac- 
cepted the challenge, appointed a committee of its own 
members to conduct the moves, and proposed that the 
stake should be fifty guineas a game. An answer was re- 
turned by M Labourdonnaye, the first chess-player in 
Paris, who sent the challenge on the part of the French 
Club, declining the match, on tlic ground that the Cercle 
de Philidor was.on the pcint of dissolution. Some time 


Chess Club accepted the challange ; ‘the chess-players of 
the North, witha characteristic firmness of purpose, ad- 
hered to their own proposition, and the match has actually 


others; the second move. was transmitted from London to 
Edinburgh: yesterday. ‘The stake, at the suggestion of 
of the 
of twenty-five guineas. The moves, for obvious rea- 
sons, will not be allowed to transpire until the match 





Effects of Temperance.—Sir Henry Blunt died in Hert- 
fordshire, some time in the year 1682, at the advanced 
age of 59. It is related of this gentleman, that he trans- 
ferred his estate, with the inheritance, producing between 
four and £500 per annum, to Sir John Harpur, of 
Derbyshire, on condition that heshould receive an annuity 
of £1,000 for life. The temptation on the part of the 
latter seems to have arisen from the character of Blunt, 
who.was ardently fund of travelling, and not Jess su of 
the botile, two propensities which promised a speedy and ' 
profitable termmation of the annual payment. Blunt, 
sensible of the advantage he had gained, determined. to. 
lead a new life, and. became one,of the most temperate of 
men, arid actually received £40,000 for his inheritance. 
** This,” ‘says’ Langley Curtiss,;in his Mercury, ** may 
serve for advice to all debauchers, to become sober and 
temperate, if it were only to ‘preserve their lives.” 





The following account of the first launch of a steam- 
vessel in India is from .a Calcutta paper of July 27 :— 
‘+ Steam-vessel.—At exactly nine minutes past four’ on 
Saturday afternoon, the first steam vessel which ever 


yard, Kidderpore. She went off in sslow majestic time, 
without the smallest confusion or aceident. The company 
was by no theans numerous, and, little creditable to the 
male population of Calcutta, consisted chiefly of ladies, 
who appeared highly delighted with the scene. The ves- 
sel sits well on thé water, and is a great ornament to the 
river. She has our most sincere and earnest wishes for 
her success; and we will hail: heras the harbinger of. fu- 
ture vessels of her kind, who will waft us to our native 
shore with speed and pleasure. She was named the Diana.” 





Waverly Novels.—The novels published by the author 
of Waverly, viz.—Waverly, Guy Mannering, Antiqnary, 
Rob Roy, Tales of My Landlord (three series) Monastery, 
Abbot, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, 
and Peveril of the Peak, t to 46 vol The‘ 
above list does not include St. Ronan’s Well. The price 
of the 46 volumes, in England, is £19 16s. 6d. and calcu- 
lating the sale of each work to have. been 20,000, the 
amount paid by the public will have been one million 
seven hundred and sixty-two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars. 


Shakspeare.—The original price of the folio (1623) of 
our immortal bard’s plays, was £13 the highest price it 
has ever yet brought at our book sales is £112 %s. which 
the late Mr. Boswell paid for the copy that was Mr. 
Kemble’s. 


Inthe neighbourhood of Stannington, near Morpeth, a 
few days ago,-a hawk made a dart amongst a brood of 
oung chickens, to take his tithe; but the hen seized him 
fore he could escape with his prey, and kept him down 
utitil a boy ran to the spot and captured him.—Carlisie 
Journal. 
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It is singular thatthe descendants of Charles I. and 


after the Edinburgh Chess Club challenged the London j their natural position in the quarry. 
Chess Club to play a match of three games. The London | found a. large tusk and gevera 


is concluded. The following are the names of the London | 
Committee, which comprehend the most distinguished | 
players in England :+Mr. Brande, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. | tusks, teeth, horns, and bones of the clephant, rhinoceros, 
‘Frazer, Mr. Keen, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Mercier, Mr. Par- thorse, and staz, &e. &e. Many other tusks ‘and bones 
kinson, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Samuda. Mr. Tomalin, Mr. Wilt- have, within these few years, heen discdvered and: pre- 
shire, Mr. Woad. } 


SKELETON OF A MAMMOTH, NEAR LONDON. 

The entire skeleton of a large mammoth, i.c. a fossil 
elephant of the same: species with those which occur if 
Siberia, and ail over Europe, has been very recently dis. 
covered near London, at Ilford, in th» county of Essex, 
near Stratford and Bow. It lay buried at the-depth of 
| about sixteen feet, in a large quarry of diluvial loam and 
: clay, which is excavated for making bricks. Mr. John 
Gibson, of Stratierd, has been diligently exerting himself 
in collecting and. preserving as much,as possible of this 
skeleton; and, a few days since, he invited Professor 
Buckland and Mr. Clift to assist him in disinterring the 
remainder of the bones which. he had purposely left in 
hese geritlémen 
of the largest cylindrical 





| bones of the legs, also many ribs and vertebree, with the 


smaller bones of the feet and tail lying close upon one 


0 C : ; another, so that there can be no doubt, that, with those 
commenced. Two gathes are played at the same tiine, | 
Edinburgh having the move in one, and London in the | skeleton, at least fifteen feet highs they were embedded 
'in tenacious clay (which is dug for bricks) being part of 
L I i . ; the great superficial covering of diluvial clay, sand, and 
dinburgh Club, is a Silver Cup, of the value | 


before collected by Mr. Gibson, they had made up an entire 


gravel, which is spread over a large portion of the counties 


jot Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and along the whole east 


coast of England, at irregular intervals, and is almost 
every where occasionally discovered to contain similar re- 
mains of antediluvian animuls to those.at Hford, viz. the 


served by Mr. Thompson, the proprietor of the [rord 
oe Pits, some of which he has presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, whilst others are still in his own poss 
session, Two enormous tusks, also, and.a large thigh hone 
ofan elephant, from the same place, -have been presented 
by J. W. Russell, sq. to the Geological Society. These 
bones at Ilford, when first uncovered, are usually entire 
and perfect in their furm, but are so extremely’ tender 
whilst wet, that it is almost impossible to extract them 
unbroken.» On‘ being Cried, however, they acquire a 
considerable degree of firmress. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that, although Mr. Gibson has preserved frag- 
ments of almost every limb of the elephant in questian, 
they are so much wroken that it is impossible for the ske- 
leton to be restored and mounted, as has been done in the 
case of the elephant, of the same species, which was found, 
with even its flesh ‘and hair perfectly preserved, in a cliff 
of ice on the shore of Fungusia, end which is row stend- 
jag, with the dried flesh sill adhering to the head, in the 
Imperial Museum at St. Petershurg. * 





Passi! Remains. The celebrated French geologist, Cu- 
vier, having received a:sketch.of the fossil discovered at 
Lyme, wrote to London to state his opinion that the head 
could not have belonged to so small a body, it being well 
known that fragments of different animals are frequently 
found lying immediately contiguous... Since that, how- 
evor, he has been furnished with a good drawing, and his 
curiosity was so excited that he actually made a journey 
from Pais, in order to have a sight of it. He congratus 
lates the British nation on having such a grand specimen, 
and says that the contents of the blue lias at Lyme.are so 
numerous and extraordinary, that he should not be sur- 
prised at any discovery that may be made there. 





Becs.—The Rey. Mr. Dunbar has, by a series of expe- 
riments in Scotland, ascertained, that when a queen 
is wanting for a. hive, her Majesty can. be, and is produced 
from the of a working bee. In one experiment, hav- 
ing removed the queen, the bees set about constructing 
royal cells, and placing common larve in them ; in seven 
days two queens were formed. One of these killed the 
other, and though while in a virgin state treated. with no 
distifictioh whatever, she no sooner began to lay, than she 
became the object of constant solicitude and reé to 
crowds of her admiring subjects, who watched, fed, and 
waited upon her. 


St. Bernard.—Since last winter, the condition of the 
‘religious of Great St. Bernard, in the canton of Basil, has 
been sensibly ameliorated. These men, so devoted to phi- 

anthropy, and so aseful, passed the winter in cells, wherein 

the thermometer of Reaumer was sometimes as. low as 
18 degrees below zcre. A subscription, however, has pro- 
vided the means of establishing pipes to transmiit heat 
through all parts; and the temperature of the cells, in 
times of the greatest frost, is now from 6 to 10 degrees. — 
Monthly Magazine. . 5 








A few weeks ago a very fine vein of super.or antimony 
was discovered near the Keswick Lakes, about a mile 





' Cromwell intermarried in the fourth degree. 


from Bassenthwaite; which promises to be a very profable 
epeculation..—}VAiteliaven Gazette. kee: 
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SAFETY DRAG: 


The greatest improvement, says a correspondent, we 
have seen for many years in carriages, is a piece of me- 
chanism, called the Safety Drag. On inquiry, we find 
this drag may be applied in a very simple way, to any 
carriage, at little expense, and used at pleasure by any 
person on or in the carriage, without stopping, and taken 
offin a moment. This drag is to be used when descend- 
ing a steep hill, or at any time should'the horse run away, 
two thins of the weight of any carriage may be placed 
‘on it in a moment. Should a horse fall, pole or reins 
break, ‘the progress of the carriage may be stopped in-a 
moment. How frequently we rea¢ of limbs being broken, 
lives lost, &c. by stage and other horses running away in 
‘the absence of the driver, carriages upsetting through the 
‘pole breaking, and also from reins giving way, restive 
horses, &c. what would those whose lives are in such 
danger give at that moment for the Safety Drag? and 
how frequently we hear of heavy darvages being given 
against stage-coach proprietors after such misfortunes. 
«We hope soon to hear of their being in general use, as 
they are not heavier than'a common drag, and the appear- 
ance. no way against him.—Edinburgh Observer. . 





The sale of the first pagt of the late Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes’s unrivalled collecton of prints was concluded. by 
Mr. Sotheby, at his rooms, in Wellington-street, on Satur- 
day, the whole having produced the enormous sum of be- 
aweer seven and eight thousand pounds. This portion in- 
cluded a series of British portraits from the hepterchy to 
the end of the reign of William HI. On no former occasion 
was the competition to purchase at more exorbitant and un- 
heard of prices so sharp. The Roxburghe Mania, relating 
to books, is revived. with more ardour and enthusiasm than 
ever amongst the print collectors.. Mr. Colnaghi purchased 
a portrait of Th: Most Highe andMightie King James 
the First, &c. and Henry Frederick Prince of Wales, ané 
Heir. ei for eighty-five guineas, the highest price 
ever before given ‘for a portrait. .. We were present at a sale 
of prints of the late Sir Wm. Musgrave, many years ago, 
when Sir- Mark Sykes purchased the portrait for £8, For 
the hononr of the English school of engravers, Saturday's 
sale was.entirely appropriated to the sale of the works of 
that celebrated artist W, Faithorne, the produce of which 
was nearly £1300... An exquisite jewel,cMargaret Smith, 
Lady Herbert. from the Musgrave collection, where it was 
purchased for fifteen’ guineas, sold for fifty-two guineas. 
The Duke of. arhemiuean: Mr. Beckford, Colonel Dorrel, 
Colonel Wade, Mrs. Sutherland, Mr.Colnaghi, Mr. Wood- 
burn, and Mr. Maiteno, were the principal purchasers. 
The next part will include British portraits, from the reign 
of Queen Anne to the cnd of the reign of George III., to 
which will sncceed a collection of prints, from the Italian 
echoc}, matcitless in point of extent and beauty. 





The Musical Prodigy, Master Aspuil.—A concert.was 
performed last night, at the Argyll Rooms, for the bene- 
fi: of this extraordinary child, and with a view to making 
hig taleat, which has excited so much surprise in private 
circles, publicly known. He is little more than eight 
years.of age, upon which subject no doubt can rationally 
be entertained, for his appearance is decisive as to that 
point. His countenance is interesting, but not particu- 
larly indicative of genius; perhaps the phrenologists may 


. discover something in his external conformatica that eludes 


our search 3 an ingiry which we. willingly abandon to 
them. Master Aspuil is undoubtedly a musical wonder; 
the astonishing execution he exhibits fully entitles him 
t) that character; but his steadiness in playing the most dit- 
ficult compositions with a full band, .is still more sur- 
prising, as he keeps time with them, and indeed leads 
them, with all the correctness and certainty. of the most 
experienced performers. His hand, too, has double the 
strength that is usually found in the most vigorous chil- 
dren of his age ;. this is particularly observable in the bass 
notes, to which, when thes are not. rapid, hé gives a soli- 
dity that. could only be looked for in an adult. Of his 
taste and expression we can say nothing, for what was as- 
signed to him to play exhibited neither the one nor the 
other. Whoever chose the three pieces which this gifted 


’ child had a, por shea did not study. what would set him 


off. to any real advantage ; and, with .every disposition to 


_ he pleased, the audience most clearly.were chilled by the 


flimsy and tasteless nature of two of the compositions 
iven to him, and with the mysticism of the third. The 
tter was a Rondo Brillayt, by Hummel, of Vienna, ac- 
companied by a maleu XS , infinitely too powerful for 
his.physical strength tq cope with, in respect to quantity 
of sound, and not.calculated.either for him or his auditors. 
—Morning Chronicle, March 26... . ; 





POMPEII, - : 

The excavations at this singular and interesting spot 
had been discontinued ever since the commencement of 
the civil troubles at Naples; ‘but since the King’s restora- 
tion they have been renewed, and with great success. 
Although not more than fifty labourers are employed in 
digging, yet the works have been so judiciously di- 
rected, that not only several new edifices, but even whole 
streets have been discovered. Among the most remark- 
able of the buildings, thus brought to light, is a temple, 
supposed to be a pantheon. Its principal entrance is on 
the eastern side of the forum under a small colonnade. 
Its form appears to be that of a parallellogram surrounded 
with a wall, the lower part of which is ornamented with 
handsome fresco paintings on a greyish —- In the 
middle of the buildirig is found a forge dodecagon (marked 
by twelve pedestals) and an aqueduct in marble. Corres- 
ponding with the sides of this figure are twelve chambers, 
painted with different subjects, in pretty good preservation 
At the further part ofthe edifice are three great divisions, 
to which the approach is by a flight of steps. In the mid- 
dle one of the three, which resembles the cell of a temple, 
are five niches wrought in the wall, two of which contain 
statues declared by the antiquarians to be those of Nero 
and Messalina. The right-hand division is of the same 
form; that on the left appears to have been a room for 
the priests to assemble in, and along its walls are placed 
tables and benches. 


TOAD IN. A TREE. 
A few weeks ago, as the workmen of Messrs, Fletcher, 
brush-manufacturers, of Stockport, were cutting up a 
large sycamore tree, at their manufactory, near Chester- 
field, the sawyers, in the. act of dissecting the bole of the 
tree into plank, heard @ piercing shrick proceed from the 
middle of the tree, and, on opening the timber, found in 
the most central part of it an enormous fine toad, of beau- 
tiful colour and full of life. On examining the timber it 
was found perfectly sound above and below the secret 
residence of this inmate. The tract it occupied was about 
thirty inches long, and from three to four inches wide, and 
it appeared to have enjoyed the extent of its cgiifines, the 
part being cased with a dark barky substance, and inome 
places quite smooth. The sawing instrument had pene- 
trated its residence and put its life in jeopardy at the time 
it pleaded for mercy: “What effect the atmospheric air 
had upon it was not ,observed,.fory on its liberation, it 
immediately disappeared amongst the rubbish. This.pert 
of the tree was of very large dimensions, and no connexion 
whatever appeared to exist with either the root or branches- 
a little discolouring might be traced, which is not uncom; 
mon in this description of timber, but each ‘extremity was 
perfectly sound and closed. 








Population of Britain.—The following statement is 
founded on a comparison’of the census of 1811 and 1821. 
It shows the nature of thé changes which took place in the 
three great classes of the population of Britain, the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing and trading, and the unpro- 
ductive class, in the course.of ten years. Upon 10,000 
persons in each of the classes in 1811, th@ increase or de- 
crease, in 1821, was as follows : ‘ 

pod Manufactures, | Unproductive Class, 
Agriculture. Trade, (Lawyers, Physicians, 
| | Handicraft. | Public Officers, &c.) 








Wales |Ditto..-.555|Ditto--... 63]Inerease .-. o 
Seotiand |Ditto-.-.211,Ditto .--. 34|Ditto--.-......0.6+ 178 
Of the thirty-two counties of Scotland, eight are distin- 
guished by an increase of their agricultural population, 
and twenty-four by a diminution. Twenty-four are dis- 
tinguished by an increase of, their manufacturing popula. 
tion, and eight by adiminution. Sixteen are distinguished 
by an increase of the unproductive clasg, and sixteen by 
a diminution. In both ends of Great Britain, generally 
speaking, manufactures have been drawing labourers from 
agriculture; but in some ¢ounties the change has been 
of the reverse kind. Taking the counties separately, the 
aggregate of the increments for agriculture amounts to 
1437, but that for trade and manufactures to 10,658, which 
is seven times greater than the ofher,—London Journal of 
Science. ‘ 

The Swedish Diet has been wisely occupied in making 
new provision for t ancery instruction ; and, what is worthy 
of remark, the order of the peasants has taken the lead in 
this matter. There are, at present, fifty-four Lancasterian 
schoolsin the kingdom, of which fourteen are in Stockholm. 


Beethoven has transmitted to his Majesty Louis X VIII. 
a mass of his composing. This monarch, in order to 
demonstrate his own satisfaction, sent to the composer a 
goid medal, with his effigies on one side, and on the other 
these words—-‘* Given by the King to M. Beethoven.” 


England Re 168}Increase. . 175|Decrease . :.. 











Che Bouguct. 


|" T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 


MiCRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOV ERED; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. JNO. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by It. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


—_— > 

73.-A Critick is one that hath spell’d 
over a great many of Books, and his obser- 
vation is the Orthography. He isthe Chi- 
rurgion of old Authors, and and_ heals 
the wounds of dust and ignorance. He 
converses much in fragments and Desunt 
muilta’s, and if he piece it up with two Lines, 
he is more: proud of that Book thea the Au- 
thour. He runs over all Sciences to peruse 
their Syntaxis, and thinks all Learning com- 
prisz’d in writing Latine. He tastes Styles, 
as some discreeter Palats doe Wine; and tells 
you which is Genuine, which Sophisticate 
and bastard. His own phrase is a Miscellany 
of old words deceas'd long before the Caesars, 
and entomb’d by Farro, and the, modern’st 
man he follows, is-Plautus. He writes Omneis 
at length, and guédguid, and his Gerund is 
most inconformable. He is a troublesome 
vexer of the dead, which after so long spar- 
ing must tise up-to the judgement of his 
castigations, He is one that makes all Books 
sell dearer, whilst he swells them into Folio’s 
with his Comments. eC pre 

“4. A SERJEANT OR CATCH-POLF is one 
of Gods Judgements ; and which our Roarers 
doe onely conceive terrible. He is, the 
properest shape wherein they fan¢y Satan; 
for he is at most but an Arrester, and Hella 
Dungeon. Heis the Creditors Hawk, where- 
with they seize upon flying Birds, and fetch 
them again in his Tallons. He is the peried 
of young Gentlemen, or their full step; for 
when he meets with them they can go ‘no 
farther. His Ambush is a shop-stall, or close 
Lane, and“his Assault is cowardly at your 
back. He respits you in no place but a 
Tavern, where he sells his Minutes dearer 
then a Clock-maker. The common way to 
run from him, is thorow him, which is often 
attempted and atchieved, and no man is more 
beaten out of charity. He is one makes the 
street more dangerous then the Iligh-wayes, 
and men go better provided in their walks 
then their Journey. He is the first handsell 
of the young Rapiets of the Templers, and 
they are as proud of his repulse, as an Hun- 
garian of killinga Turk. He is a moveable 
Prison, and his hands two Manacles hard to 
be fil’d off. He is an occasioner of disloyalt 
thoughts in the Commonwealth, for he makes 
men hate the Kings Name worse then the 


Devils. 
{ To be continued.] 
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‘LETTERS 


Written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake of 
Wlarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath. 


BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ 


MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
[Continued from our last.} 


LETTER VI. 
TO 1HE EARL OF ORRRERY. 
t Corke, Sept. 16, 1760. 

My Lorp,—During the two months f pasted at Le- 
verpoole, I experienced innumerable civilities from Dr. —, 
Mr. ——, Mr. ——, and many of the prin¢ipal merchants. 
- I.owed my introduction among them to honest Mr. 
Cummins, the Quaker, who was here when: I first came to 
the town. Your Lordship is no stranger to his character : 
he.is shrewd, resolute, penetrating, and intelligent. The 
taking. of Senegal, and our subsequent conquests on the 
coast of Guineu, were omine to‘him 3 he went personally 
upon the expedition, and all accounts of him agree, that 
nobody could behave better; yet, though he hazarded a 
large property, and actually suffered a good deal of loss in 
a service so very considerable to the nation, he remains at 
this day without recompence.* 

Qn the: eleventh of September I embarked for Ireland, 
in a letter of marque bound te Jamaica, and destined to 
put into Corke for provisions. There was no other pas- 
senger on board, except Mr. Francis Willoughby, a wor- 
thy merehant of Leverpoole, who persuaded me to chan; 
my course, and make this voyage purely to visit the cele- 
pouget lake of Killarney, one of the greatest curiosities in 

reland. -He is nephew to. the late Lord Middleton, of 
Nottingham,-one of Queen Anne’s twelve Peers.  . - 

- After two hours ineffectual endeavour to haul up our 
anchor, we were obliged to cut our ca and, having a 
fair wind and fine weather, were soon out of sight of the 
town. Had we delayed. longer, we should have lost the 
tide. Our anchor, which had got foul of something below, 
‘was fished up a few days afterwards, and tched in the 
next Jamaica-man to Corke. On the thirteenth, about 
day-break, being off St, David’s-head,..we disgovered a 
ship, which bore down upon us, but Canie not within can- 
non-shot. She was a low small-sloop, seemingly quite 
clean and new, sat snug in the water, and made vast way. 
She altered her courses so often, that we could not teil 
what to make of her; so that we summoned all hands 
upon deck, and having manned our guns, ten six-pounders, | 
we fired twice, which she did not think pr to return. 
She now plainly appeared to be a French privatecr; and, 
by the help of our glasses, we discovered that she was full 
of men. I fancy she thought us‘too well prepared for her 
reception ; for having twice run round us,’ which she did 
with ‘ease, though we went at the rate of seven knots an 
hour, she then, Frenchman-like, sheered off: I must con- 
fess, I was heartily rejoiced to see her take to her heels; 
for I ‘felt no great inclination to make my first appearance 
in France as a prisoner. 

We were told, in a few days after, that she carried four 
swivels, and had taken two or three homeward: bound 
Americans off Cape Clear. 

I am, my Lord, &c. 

* Mr. Cummins has, sinee the writing of these letters, 

been rewarded with £500 a year on the Irish establishment. 





LETTER VII. 


_ 


TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER, IN DUBLIN. 
Corke, Sept, 16, 1765. 

Dear Sir,—After long threatening this kingdom with 
a visit, behold me, at length, safe landed on your shore; and, 
to my own amazement, no less, perhaps, than yours, in 
Corke, instead of Dublin. For this 1 shall endcvavour to 
account; but must premise, that, in my way from London 
to Chester (for that was my road) I stopped at Birmingham, 
at Mr. Baskerville’s. Should you meet with such a ygen- 
tleman in your way, tell him I have letters for him, from 
Lord Southwell, Mr. Mallett, and many othet of our mu- 
tual friends ; but more particularly from the good Earl of 
Corke, by whom he is very highly régarded : indeed he 
deserves the esteem of all his aintance, and enjoys that 
of no ene more sincerely than of him who has the pleasure 
to. be now writing to you. 

I am 2 professed admirer of Mr. Baskerville’s great in- 
genuity. It is scarcely possible for any people to be more 
industrious than thdse of Bixmingham: from children of 








.| others, that the grand difficulty to be conquered is, by 


“leaving off when the fingers ache, that is the very time that 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








four years old, to infants of fourscore, they are all em- 
ployed. I am told are famous for theit fire-arms; of 
which they export large quantities. I have seen some of 
their guns and pistols, finished in the richest and neatest 
manner: if they prove as serviceable as they are curious, 
they must be very Valuable. 
here cannot be 4 more pleasing or rational entettain- 
ment, 10.8 man of @ mechanical turn, than that which 
arises from examini r 
made use of in the different manufactures of this town, 
more particularly in the cutlery and toy way, for which 
they have an amazingly extensive demand. 

Tt is necessary for me now to inform you, that, when I 
airiens at Chester, I found the wind out of the way, so 
that 
some old acquaintances, and was received with so much 
cordial hospitality and affection, that I scarcely knew how 
to get away. ; 
in my resolving absolutely to depart, Mr. Wil- 
1 by was kind enough to offer to bear me company to 
Dublin, provided I would go with him to Corke, and 
thence to Killarney. The proposal was too tempting to 
be refused by one who wasin no great hurry, igen 
as it came from a man whom I truly regard. The next 
morning we embarked on board a Jamaica ship, belonging 


to merchant Heyward, of Leverpoole; and, as we had no 
other ers on board, our voyage was as pleasing as 
it was expeditious; nor would the captain (Atkinson) 


when we came ashore, accept any acknowledgment for the 
trouble we had given him. é 
It being late in the evening, we took up our lodgings 
for this mght at Passage, where we had no reason to com- 
plain of our ‘supper, which consisted of fish: as for the 
dressing and the wine, indeed, I cannot say much. Our 
hostess was a fine fat old woman, but lame, and blind of 
an eye. Being past her teens, and a widow, who paid but 
little regard to her personal decorations, you maybe sure 
she was not the neatest, nor the most pleasing figure in 
the world. She was, however, a patriotic gentlewoman, 
and a person of taste, who despi us because she sup- 
posed us.English. She told us she had seen Alexander 
acted in Corke the night before, for she went often to the 
play ; and that the man who played it was one Mr. Barry, 
an Irish gentleman, that beat all the actors England ever 
roduced: byt she heard she @ namesake, one Mr. 
oote, in the same-way of busitiess.in London, who was 
‘a fifie actor, and, if he:would*¢ome to Corke, she would 
make him very drunk, and give him a hearty welcome. 
I hope to hear from you at Kilkenny. 
nd am, very much, Yours, &c. 
(To be continued.) 
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ADVICE 

From an eminent Professor on the Continent, toa Noble- 
man in this Country, on the Manner in which his Chil- 
dren should betnstructed onthe PIANOFORTE ; with 
precise Directions as to their Mode of Practice, and 
many Lessons for playing, ps 2 instrument in the most 
jinished style of elegance; with Observations, on the 
New System of Musical Education, and occasiona 

Remarks on Singing 











‘IRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY A LADY OF RANK. 





[Continued from our last] 
As the action of each finger is assisted by a separate 
tendon, except the third and fourth finger, which have 
only one tendon that branches into each, these two fingers 
are naturally so much more feeble and awkward than the 


constant exercise, to bring them to such an equal degree 
of power and agility, that no peeptinls difference can be 
discovered between them in the progress of execution.— 
The usual manner is of course to begin with exercises ex- 
ressly for this purpose; but if the learner would only 
nabituate himself to hold: down the other fingers and 
thumb, and at the same time keep alternately playing on 
these two (of course very slowly at first) he would much 
more easily accomplish these exercises; and, instead of 


he should continue, as they are then —— to divide 
and break from their sti 3 though he d -then 
play slower, in order to avoid the worst of faults, and the 
ruin of many, that of not taking the one finger up when 
the other is put down on the key. This: manner of exer- 
cise should:be continued at intervals for half an hour at a 


‘the different engines and machines | ple: 


I crossed over at the Rock, to Leverpoole, to visit | perfo 


" i 2. . ‘ 


involuntary motion, while some entertaining pursuit may, 
at the same time, be followed with very litt interruption, 


This mode of breaking. in the fingers is expedited x 
least twofold by the use of the chiroplast , malestie 
that machine gives, as well as facility, a very great acces. 
sion of strength and power, which is ninety-nine times in 
8 so very deficient in female players, that their 
tone is miserably poor, and they are always obliged to 

y very tame, to avoid the worse fault of banging. and 
thumping the instrument. I have heard some of the 
greatest players and masters in Europe say, ‘* ladies 
should choose the herp, as the pianoforte never was in. 
tended for women,” amd, that a certain proportion of 
men are gifted with the necessary extension of hand to 
rm the real beauties of this instrument. All this 
stands to reason, and I fully agree with them 3. but, never- 
theless, there are many good compositions in which ladies 
may acquit themselves with credit, and here and there, 
though very rarely, we hear them play with even a good 
tone: but this, I have no doubt, will become more general 
after a few years have passed to bring out,the young ladies 
who have had an early study in the chiroplast. 

Another good exercise for each hand is, to hold dowa 
the first and third fingers and thumb,’ and keep playing 
the fourth and second Singers together ( s'accato) till you 
can acquire the power of doing 1t with rapidity. 

If a finger is suffered to remain down while executin 
a passage, it has just the same effect on a fine ear as if 
one of the dampers did not act, and keeps the note sing. 
ing a part, perhaps most discordant to others of the pas- 
sage, and therefore produces a defect in the mechanism, 
that, if the ixstrument was guilty of, the performer would 
be sending post haste for, the tuner. Notwithstandin 
this, how many amateurs do we see flourishing away wit 
the third and fourth finger striking to each other, like 
gingerbread nuts that have been in the damp; and how 
many masters there are, who overlook this great fault, as 
ong as their scholars will only play the right notes: but 
let it be ever remembered, that the time when -you are to 
take the fingers off is of as much importance, and there. 
for: requirés the same attention, as when and where you 
are to put them on the keys. ‘To facilitate the correction 
of this, as well as toavoid the not unusual accompaniment 
of dincing hands, hold both hands on the keys, and, while 
maintaining carefully the correct positions, keep constantly 
striking one note, while-all the others are held down. 
Continue this till your fingers ache, and then,-as I saiil 
before, play slower, in order. to be always playing clean 
and distinct, and have the acting finger well raised, and 
firmly struck, while the others cemain entirely free from 
any kind of motion. Whichever two fingers you may find 
the most grown to each other are the ones to be exercised, 
and generally the third finger is that which is most in 
need of it. This may be even practised on a fable as well 
as an instrument, and is the most rapid method of breaks 
ing in the fingers, provided the pupil will persevere after 
they begin to ache, instead of leaving off at that time. 

One of the great impediments to clan playing, in even 
common practice, and much more, of course, when playing 
before company, is, that all beginners are naturally inclined 
to hurry, and the more soul they have for music the more 
this is increased. If you start determined not to hurry, 
and feel the music, you will most likely, and particularly 
if nervous, get on a little too fast, in spite of all your 
resolutions. ‘T'o avoid this, try at first to play progres. 
sively slower, and, by attempting to keep the time back, 

‘ou will become just about right with the metronome. 
hen you meet a passage that you are not sure of, rather 
play it ralentando than scramble through it. The genec- 
rality of your hearers may perhaps fancy it is done by au- 
thority, and those of talent by mere error in judgment; 
but if you boggle and shuffle, the fourth part of them 
(which is generally about the average number that are net 
thinking of something else.all the time) will discover your 
mistake, and probably, if rps themselves, and of a 
jealous disposition, or fond of criticising, be much better 
pleased that youshave merited ridicule than applause. 
Remember always to let the weight of the hand rather 
incline on the thumb and first finger than on the third 
and fourth, which have enough to do to perform their own 
duty, while the others, having an advantage in strength, 
ought to bear the burthen, if any was required. 

ie is generally recommended, by the first masters, never 
to turn a thumb under or over, when the sanre p e 
can be executed by (what might be called) creeping on the 
instrument; that is, by the omission of one or more fin- 
gers, to centract the hand, and bring up the thumb or a 
finger, so as to take, as it were, a kind of fresh step up or 
down the keys. (Vide Cramer's Fitst Studio.) 

. Always, if possible, the short, or black keys, when 
in octaves, with the (instead of the fourth) finget 
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and fro, and gives you the commiand of the fourth finger 
(Vide Kalkbrenner’s’ Eleventh Studio.) Let octaves be 
always played with a loose wrist, though with as little 
ing of the-hands as possible. 

: not strike down chords in minims, as if you were 
killing gnats; because the only means by which an instru- 
ment, incapable of sustaining the sound, can give them 
expression, is by being shapes on arpeggio. 

. Take notice, that the semi-tones in the major scales are 

always between the third and fourth and the seventh and 

éighth, and that from the key of C, through five of the 

keys that have sharps, the thumb of the right hand is 

passed H ly ¢ the semi-tones occur, and. that, in- 

yariably, therefore, this thumb belongs to the fourth and 

eighth of these major scales, and that tlie second and third 

fingers, while alternately, be wholly subservient to 

this lation. In the deft hand, from the key of C as 

far as E, the thumb must come on the dominant (fifth, or 

tonic of the key which has one more sharp or one less 

flat) and éighth; but, when you arrive at B with jive 

sharps, the necessity of beginning with the third finger 

brings the thumb on the sub-dominant (fourth, or tonic of 
the key which has one more flat, or one less abarp.) The 

game fingering also holds good for the minor scales of the 

above-mentioned keys, though the semi-tones are differ- 

ently placed. “i ; 

A thinor scale is merely the same notes, except the third 
being made flat in ascending, and when ing sim- 
‘ply to play as if in a key with three more flats, or less 
sharps, &c. than the one you are in.* 

Such memorandums should ‘be made as often as pos- 
eible, in order to expedite your playing the scales, so that 

ou may occasionally practise them without the notes, and 
ty that means have an opportunity of observing, and cor- 
recting, if melegant, the motion of your hands. pigs 
‘endeavour to finger as much as posstble according to the 
position of the scales of the key you are in, or into which 

‘ou may modulate; but if, on certain occasions, there are 
left to your choice two or more correct ways of fingering, 
always choose that. one which best enables you to express 
the character of the music. 

Continue to find out every passage or division of the 
fingers that embarrasses you ; write it down, and practise 
.t very slow whenever you have a few minutes’ leisure. 

Reinember, that most of the passages are either merely 
diversifications of the chords, formed into /inks, and these 
tinks formed into a chain, which the practice, and a know- 
ledge of the chords, will soon make easy ;. or, modulations 
and variations more or less connectéd with the scales, the 

ractice for'which can nowhere be better found than in 
Clementi’s: admirable ‘‘ circular. scale exercise through 
every key,” at the beginning of his ‘‘ Appendix.” 
hen the pa run towards the extremities of the 
instrument, avoid the trick of moving your body like a 
weaver. Your wrists only must be fully subservient 
to the motion, and ually cast off as the hands become 
distant from the body. When the same note occurs twice 
running, the repetition of it is commonly the point at 
which to change the finger, particularly when it’ accords 
with the character of the passage. - 

{a short, with regard to fingering, there is but one grand 
system by which all good masters must be guided, though’ 
in trifling points they may have a difference of. opinion, 
just enough to abuse one another, and keep up the usual 
‘opposition that exists in every trade or science. For this 
reason, I should avoid as much as ible changing mas- 
ders, till I arrived at that point of advancement when I 
required no more than to collect the beauties of every one 
in his particular style. 

_, Avoid reading from score till your hands are completely 
Sormed, or-you will get bad habits in fingering. 
* With to time, no good i 


musician can mislead you, 
‘as there is-but one rule to go.by ; but a the habit 
of counting, &c.) you have become mechanically a 
timest, there is a variety of little points to be attended to, 
that would aps confuse you, if attempted before: viz. 
giving-a ralentando on leading into a subject; rather-in- 
creasing and slackening your time in certain agifato move- 
ments; dwelling a little om the note you wish’ to express ; 
eutting certain notes: shorter than they are written, as in 
Many composers ‘prefer minors with only the third and 
di di ding, as being more charac- 








sixth flat, ig 
teristic of melancholy.. 
+ There is one point on which many of our great players }: 
widely differ, that of sliding the same from a short Key 
toalong one. Clementi has used this manner in his ‘‘ Ap- 
a and Cramer’s Fourth Studio tsa perfect exercise 
‘or ot appear. to have adopted it | 
in general, though he has given a lesson for it in his Twenty- |/ 
sixth Exereise; and Kalkbrenner disapprovesof ‘it; Ishould |} 
certainly avoid itwhere Ieguld ;.butes.the effect of the musicis of 
ing of a3 many; |’ 
don and Vienna }-¥ 





maatersassyoyld gtand-or sw: 
should.let that. be my, grandobject of, 
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giving the’character to Scotch music, &c. all of which are 
beauties that are easier acquired by nature than prescribed 
by rule. .There are, however, many little items that may 
be pointed out, like the emphasis of words in a dictionary. 
For example, ‘ ’ 

If. two notes are tied, or marked to be legato, the em- 
phasis is on the first, and the second should be rather 
detached than otherwise, from the note which follows it. 
Ina syncope (for instance, quaver, crotchet, quaver) the 
expression must be given very strong on the crotchet, to 
make it sing emphatically as two quavers. — 3 

When you modulate, the harmony which characterises 
the new key must be well expressed; all accidental flats 
and sharps being points of expression, must accordingly 
have their proper emphasis. ‘ 

The highest note in a bar is commonly the one on which 
is yr age expression (though of. course this rule, as well 
as-others, may have its exceptions.) : 

If the same p: occurs twice, keep to your author 
the first time, and give your own grace the second time ; 
observe the same on the fepitition of a movement, &c.’ 

Guard against an error which has been fatal to many 
good pla ers, that of being led so far by the attempt to 
give the highest finish, as to lose your energy, and become 
cold and tame. Many great professors, from incessant 
practice, begin to be so tired of music, that they are only 
at certain.times in the humour for it; and, having a cha- 


acter to support, they very wisely decline playing on every 


occasion. 

In playing with accompaniments, bad musicians set off 
like two people guided by their watches, to meet at some 
place by different roads: but good ones, from knowing 
well the harmony,.can travel delightfully together, hu- 
mour the subject, and accommodate each ober aenvedingly 
as they are p ving the principal and accompaniment. -'To 
hear this is delightful! but what can be more annoying 
than to be confined and ed during the whole process of 
two or thtee finaticos slaughtering a series of sonatas, or 
trios, like sawyers working through a piece of timber, and 
fancying every one whom they have made prisoner must 
be ES ighted as borage Serer ©. = 

Then accompanying, and particularly in } musics 
never be too fond of showing off ard pianoforte, but let 
your only pride be to assist and please the singers. 

Whether vocal or instrumental, let me advise you al- 
ways to-study good authors; bad: music has no other 
object than to promote mirth’ among: people of low ideas, 
but good music has. #8 much its: character as have the 
countenancés in a fine painting; viz. joy. sorrow, exulta- 
tion, melancholy, despair, anger, fear, love, agitation, &c. 
&c. and therefore it becomes necessary to study it, and 
endeavour to 4ympathize with the feelings of the author. 

The more light and shadow you can acquire, the better 
materials of course you have to work with, and, for my 
own I care not a sous what is said about using the 

. Many almost discard this,’ and call-it: ‘‘ trick ;” 

ut I-defy a person to give as much effect without as with 

them, and I consider.the denial of them like a prohibition 
from varnish to the painting. For example, can an 
thing be more beautifully coloured than the style in whic 

Mr. Kalkbrefner plays some of his stedios, wherein he 


’ repeatedly has recourse to the pedals? Mr. Cramer, again, 


who has the poven.et making his instrument sing in that 

heavenly style that npurgnenes as near as it is possible to 

perfection, does not, I believe, discard the pedals. A 
Mr. Woelfl again, who had almost as much power in 


-his hands as other players have in their whole arms, found 


the pedals very useful, and a most delightful effect he pro- 
duced with them. -I am certain: that many great masters 
would scarcely believe me if I were to say, that I had 
heard the pedals wholly objected to, and by people of some 
talent. To he constantly having recourse to them is per- 
haps a ‘bad. habit, but: surely,.it is conceived, they are 
adtnissible for that which cannot be done as well without 


One who plays well extemporé has a great advantage, 
not only in being able to suit his musical conversation to 
his company, but in adopting the very sentiments and 
humour in which he is disposed when sitting down to the 
instrument, and therefore in reality possesses the advantage 
that nature has over art. 

(To be continued.) 


Worrespondence, 
TO THE EDITOR. , 
§in,—The subjeined’ anagram was composed: by the 
Reetor, Tablossky, at Lissa, whither the family. of Stanis- 
laus Lescinsky had gone to compliment him:orr tlie. return 








from. his travels,—.The changes were produced’ by. thirteen | 


a 


young men, dféssed as warriors,. who lield each a shield 

with a letter, and who placed’ themselves every time in 

the requisite order.. STUDIOSUS. 
Liverpool, May 15, 182%.. 


THE LATIN ANAGRAM. 


_DOMVS LESCINIA, 
The family of Lescinsky. 
ADES INCOLVMIS, 
You.are here safe. 
OMNIS ES LUCIDA, 
You are quite shining. 
LVCIDA SIS OMEN, 
Be as Significant as shining. 
MANE SIDVS LOCKE, 
Remain the star of the: country. 
SIS COLVMNA DE}, 
Be the pillarof Gody) 
I SCANDE SOLIVM, 
Go, ascend the throne. 

We have seen many bagatelles of this i is; bus’ 
none so good as this. The mode. of changing the order 
of the devices might be eee ag! adopted by'the 
Agurants in the opera ballets. ait. Kal. 








PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES. 
—<——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having perused a letter on this subject in a late: 
number of the Mercury, blaming Mr. Molyneux,.of’ 
Newsham House, for blocking up the thorouglifare which; 
led through his grounds, and flattering -myself‘that. you 
will not reject any thing that is offered in vindication of ' 
that gentleman, although you take, the, opposite side, 
and very warmly recommend the public to continue their: 
wonted. walks in defiance of such interruption;; f‘take this 
opportunity of giving you my opinion, which, is simply 
this, that Mr. Molyneux is justified in doing what he has 
done. Erect 

The writer of the lettér to which ¥ alludé seems to 
question the legality of blocking up such a thoroughfare = 
che says that some individuals who residé if thie neighbonr- 
hood remember this road to bave been open for the space 
of thirty years: but the question is—do these inhabitants 
know that ever it was closed ?. if so, the. public have no 
legal claim: .but if it hath been a patl-road for time ont 
of mind, then, and then only, can they claim it. I myself 
regret much that the. privilege; of passing over these 
grounds is taken from us ;. but if the owner adopts means 
to prevent us.we must submit.. He receives nd recams 
pense from the public for leaving them open; but,’ on the 
contrary, he is the loser :; for, suppose he sows a field with 
corn, when it is just ripening, a.set.of idle lads from the 
town trample it down like so many buffaloes, and spoil it, 
and gather as many of the ears as they can well carty ; 
and this is what he. gets from the public for leaving: them 


open. Yours, &c. 
A. LOVER OF JUSTICE... 
Liverpool, May 28, 1824 
— 


TO: THE EDITOR. 
Sr,;—A dispute has arisen: between me and another 
erson relative to the correetness.of a.passage, in the. Lord’s 
Prayer s and we should, therefore, feel obliged by. your 
giving us your opinion thereon. The e alluded to 
is, ‘* For thine és the kingdom, the power, and the glory.” 
My: opponent: contends that it is correct. ‘The verb, in 
my opinion, should be in the ploral number, agreeing 
with.its nominatives kingdom, power, and.glory, . 
Your obedient servant, Ie 
SS 
‘ TO: THE EDITOR:: ; 
Srr,;—You will much oblige by, stating why.Mesico,. 
which, in the numerous works on g YY» is stated to... 
bein North America, should;. in:mest-of the — . 
and/ newspapers of: the present-day be classed: = thos 
Ameriga,”* -B, 





head of ** South: 
Holkia 


ae 
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LORD BYRON: 
——. 
‘For Lygidas ig dead t—dead ere his ime ¢ 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidgs he knew 
Himself to sing, ind, Wait Sha lof sage: 
He must not float upon his wat’ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parehing wind, 
Without ne 4 meed of some melodious tear. 
Milton's Lycidas. 


The premature death of this. illustrious and eccentric 
nobleman has produced an intense and general feeling, 
not only in his ewa eountry, but th ¢ all parts of 
the civilized world, te which the melancholy tidings haye 
been conveyed. 

Those especially who ere connected with the public 
press of Europé, will naturally be expected to offer some 
tribute to the memory of that man, whose varied and in- 
humetable litéfary beauties have, for many years pret, ‘oc- 
¢upied 90 conspicuous a place in their respective journals. 

Ifthe moral character of Lord Byron stood as high in 
the scale of public opinion as his intellectual endowments, 
he would have been one of the most extraordinary and 
popular men that ** ever lived in the tide of tines.” But, 
alas! so rare a combination of excellence is not to be 
Yooked for amongst frail mortals; and the warmest admixers 
of his genius must own with asigh, that if his character 
exhibited some most splendid and rare virtues, there were 
great and unquestionable blemishes both in his life and 
in his wri It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the unprecedented freedom with which he avowed his re- 
tigious and political creed, at all times, has rendered him 

ly obnoxious to many of his countrymen, who 
frave, naturally enough, lent a ready ear to every insinua- 
tion which tended to degrade him in the public estima- 
tion. The boldness and irrepressible indignation with 
which he denounced whatever he conceived to be cant, or 
hypocricy, has also made him many enemies amongst 
the nymerous tribe of modern Pharisees. 

For these reasons, an review of the life of 
Lord Byron can scarcely be looked for, at least for some 
time. {In the mean while, every public writer will say 

something about so distinguished a man; and, in the su- 
perabundance of editorial zeal, we shall be inundated 
with ill-judged or fulsome panygeric on the one hand, or 

censure on the other. Some will extol his works 

to the skies, who never duly appreciated his genius when 
living ; or will “damn with faint praise;” whilst not a 
Jew, emarting under the lash of his keen and unspar- 
ing satire, will avail themselves of so good an opportunity 
of having a kick at the dead lion. 
* It is our wish impartially, and to the best of our ability, 
to pay 2 passing tribute to the memory of a man, the 
latest recorded acts of whose life are ample atonement for 
a more than ordinary portion of human frailty. If “cha- 
rity cover a multitude of sins,” the recollection of the 
noble, disinterested, and pious services which Lord Byron 
rendered to the struggling Greeks, must have been an 
anspeakable consolation to him at that awful moment 
-when-his mind, conscious of an approaching and inevit- | in 
‘able change, took a last solemn review of the “deeds 
“done in the boiy.” 

We had it in contemplation to pursue this subject at 
amich greater length, when we were unexpectedly relieved 
<from a task to which we feel ourselves incompetent, by a 
friend who has favoured us with the article from 
the'pen of Sir Walter'Scott. ‘It has only hitherto appeared 
in the Edinburgh ‘Weekly Journal, from “ney we copy 
it for the gratification of owr readersyendidit. K. 


‘Amidst the general calmness o of the political atmosphere, 
owe have been stunned, from another quarter, by one of 
‘whose deathenotes which are pealed at intervals, as from an 
archangel’s trumpet, to awakerr the soul of-a whole people 
at once. J.erd Byron, who has so long and so amply filled 


she highest plate in the public eye, has shared the lot of 
humanity. His Lordship died at MissolonShi an the 19th 
of April. That mighty Genius, which walked amongst 
men as something superior to ordinary mortality, and 
whose powers were beheld with wonder, and something 
approaching to terror, as if we knew not whether they 
were of good or of evil, is laid as soundly to rest as the 
poor peasant whose ideas never went beyond his daily task. 
The voice of just blame and of malignant censure are at 
once silenced ; and we feel almost as if the great luminary 
of heaven had suddenly disappeared from the sky, at the 
moment when every 2 was levelled for the exami- 
nation of the spots which dimmed its brightness. It is not 
now the.question, what were Byron’s faults, what his mis- 
takes ; but how is the blank which he has left in British 
literature to be filled up? Not, we fear, in one genera- 
tion, which, among many bighly-gifted persons, has pro- 
duced none who approached Byron in ORIGINALITY, the 
first attribute of genius. Only thirty-seven years old—so 
much already done for immortality—so much time remain- 
ing, a8 it seemed to us short-sighted mortals, to maintain 
and to extend bis fame, and to atone for errors in conduct 
and Isvities in composition,—who will not grieve that such 
a race has been shortened, though not always keeping the 
straight path, such a light extinguished, though sometimes 
flaming to dazzle and to. bewilder? One word on this un- 
grateful subject ere we quit it for ever. 

The errers of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity 
of heart,—for nature had not committed the anomaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an. imperfect moral 
sense,—-nor from feelings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder hesrt for sympathy, or a.more 


more formed for the enthusiastic admiration of noble ac- 
tiong, ptoviding he was convinced that the actors had pro- 
ceeded on disinterested principles. ‘Lord Byron was totally 
free from the curee and degradation of literature, its jea- 
Yousies we mean, and its envy. But his-wonderful genius 
was of a nature which digdsined restraint, even when 
restraint was most wholesome. When at school, the tasks 
in which he excelled were those only which he undertook vo- 
luntarily ; and his situation as a young man of rank, with 
strong passions, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a 
considerable fortune, added to that impatience of strictures. 
or coercion which was nataral tohim. As an anthor, he 
refused to plead at the bar of criticism; as a man, he 
would not submit ¢o be morally amenable to the tribunal 
of public opinion. Remonstrances from a friend, of whose 
intentions and kindness he was secure, had often great 
weight with him; but there were few who could venture on 
a task so difficult. Reproof he endured with impatience, 
and reproach hardened him in his error; so that he often re- 
sembled the gallant war-steed, who rushes forward on the 
steelthat wounds him. In the most painful crisis of his pri- 
vate life, he evinced this irritability and impatience of cen- 
sure in such a degree, as almost to resemble the noble victim 
of the’ bull-fight, which is more maddened by the squibs, 
darts, and petty annoyances of the unworthy crowds beyond 
the lists, than by the lance of his nobler, and, so to speak, 
his more legitimate antagonist. In a word, much of that 

in which he erred, was in bravado and scorn of his 
censors, and was done with the motive of Dryden’s 
despot, ‘to shew his arbitrary power.” It is needless 
to say, that his was a false and prejudiced view of such a 
contest’; and that if the noble bard gained a sort of tri- 
umph, by compelling the-world to read poetry, though 
mixed with baser matter, because it was his, he gave, in 
return, an unworthy triumph to the unworthy, besides 
deep sorrow to those whose applause in his cooler moments 
he most valued. 

It was the same with his politics, which on several oc- 
casions assumed a tone menacing.and contemptuous to the 
constitution of his country; while, in fact, Lord Byron. 
was in his own heart sufficiently sensible, not only of his 
| privileges as Briton, but of the distinction attending his 





high birth and rank, and was peculiarly sensitive of those 


open hand for the relief of distress ; and‘no mind was ever. 





shades which constitute i wiiiahiret « 
gentleman. Indeed, notwithstanding his having employed 
epigrams, and all the petty war of wit, when such would 
have been much better abstained from, he would have 
been found, had g collision taken place between the aris. 
tocratic and democratic parties in the state, exerting all 
his energies in defence of that to which he naturally be- 
longed. His own feeling on these subjects he has ex. 
plained in the very last canto of Don Juan ; apd they are 
in entire harmony with the opinions which we have seen 
expressed in his correspondence, at a moment when mat, 
ters appeared to approach a serious struggle in his native 
country : 

He was as independent—ay, much more, 

Than those who were not paid for independence; 

As common soldiers, or 3 common——Shore, 

Have in their several arts or parts ascendence 
Oer the irregulars in lust or gore, 
Who do not give professional attendance. 

Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 

To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar. 

We are not, however, Byron’s apologists, for xo#, alas! 
he needs none. His excellencies will now be universally 
acknowledged, and his faults (let us hope and believe) not 
remembered in his epitaph. It will be recollected what a 
part he has sustained in British literature since the first 
appearance of Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen 
years. ‘There has been no reposing under the shade of his 
laurels, no living upon the resource of past reputation ; 
none of that. codling and petty precaution, which little 
authors. call ‘‘ taking care of their fame.” Byron let his 
fame take careof itself. His foot was always in the arena, 


his shield hung always ‘in the lists; and although his own 


tic renown increased the difficulty of the strngple, 
since he could produce nothing, however great, whictf ex- 
ceeded the public estimate of his genius, yet he advanged 
to the honourable contest again and again and again, and 
came always off with distinction, almost always with com- 
plete triumph, As various in.composition as Shekspeare 
himself (this will’ be admitted by all who are acquainted 
with his Don Juan) he has embraced every topic of human 
life,.and sounded every string on the divine harp, from its 
slightest to its most powerful and heart-astounding tones. 
There is scarce a passion, ora situation, which has escaped 
his pen; and he might be drawn, like Garrick, between 
the weeping and the laughing muse, although his most 
powerful efforts have certainly been dedicated to.Melpo- 
mene. His genius seemed ‘as prolific as various. The 
most prodigal use did not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed 
rather to increase their vigour. Neither Childe Harold, 
nor any of the most beautiful of Byron’s earlier tales, 
contain more exquisite morsels of poetry than are to. be 
found scattered through the Cantos of Don Juan, amidst 
verses which the author appears to have thrown off with 
an effort as spontaneous as that of a tree resigning its 
leaves to the wind.——But that.noble tree will never more 
bear fruit or blossom! It has. been cut down in its 
strength, and the past is all that remains to us of Byron. 
We can scarce reconcile ourselves to the idea—scarce 
think that the voice is silent for ever, which, bursting so 


eften on our ear, was often heard with rapturous admira- 


tion, sometimes with regret, but always with the deepest 
interest. 
All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest! 
With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we take leave of 


the subject. Death creeps upon our most serfous, as well . 


as upon our most idle employments ; and it is a reflection 


solemn and gratifying, that he found our Byron im no’ 


moment of levity, but contributing his fortune, and 


hazarding his life, in behalf of a people only endeared to 


him by their past glories, and as fellow-creatures 

under the yoke of a heathen oppressor. . To have fallen in 
a crusade for freedom and humanity, as in olden times it 
would have been an atonement for the blackest crimes, 
may in the present be allowed to expiate greater follies 
than even exaggerating calumny has propagated against 
Byron; 
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“Ursuline Sisters, ‘and was open 


“end of a bower, almost entirely ihe: a 
- immediately left us. 


- had sickened at the sight o a 
1 should now contemplate another victim of the cloister. 


“wharked its viction- 
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Literature. 


OURIKA. 
BY THE DUCHESS DE DURAS. 
(From the Literary Gazette) 
—_—> 





{About'a month ago a very pretty story, under this title, 
‘was published in Paris. It soon not only attracted attention, 
but became “ quite the rage ;” and every thing, in fashion, and 
drama, and picture, has since been Ourika. There are Ourika 
dresses, Ourika vaudevilles, Ourika prints. Mademoiselle Mars 
blacked her face to perform Ourtka, but did not like her ap- 
pearance in the glass, and refused the character. Such an 
event, like Mad. Georges’ insult, was enough to set all that sen- 
sitive metropolisin aflame; and every mouth, and every jour- 
nal hasrung, andisringing, with Ourika. Under these circum: 
stances, we have thought that London, and our readers gene- 
rally, should share in the Parisian Ourtka-mania; and having 
accordingly procured a good translation of the Tale, it shall 
appear in (at most) two succeeding Literary Gazcttes.] 

“ This is to be alone, this, 
This is solitude !”—Byron. 
~~ 


Two months had elapsed since I quitted Montpellier to 


‘follow my profession as physician in Paris, when I was 


sent for one morning to attend a sick nun at a convent in 
the Faubourg St. Jacques. Napoleon had a short time 
Since permitted several of these convents to be re-establish - 
ed: the one I was going to, bel to the order of the 
for the education of 
oung females, “Part of the edifice had been destroyed 
uring the Revolution.. The cloister was Jaid bare on one 


. side by tte demolition of an antique chapel, of which but 


a few arches remained. One of the nuns led me through 


' this cloister. As we traversed it I perceived that the broad ‘ 


flat stones that paved it were tombs :' they:all bore inscrip- 
tions half'effaced’s some were broken, others quite torn up. 
I had never yet seen the interior of a convent, and felt 
curious to witness a scene so new to me. uctress 


y 
- Jed the way into the garden, where she said we should find 


our sick patient. I beheld her seated at a distance at one 
in along black 
veil. * Here is the gel said her 7 and 
i gc mapaee timidly, for my heart 

the tombs ; and { fancied that 


The prejudices of my youth had just beén awakened, and 


“@ considerable interest excited in my mind from the kind 


of malady I had imagined for her. She turned towards 
me, and I was singularly surprised. on beholding a black 
woman. Her polite address and choice of words increased 
my astonishment. ** You are come, Sir, to visit a very 
sick person (said she) and one who soealy weaes to get 
better, though she has not always wished it, and that.per- 
haps has been the cause of her long sufferings.” I ques- 
tioned her as tothe nature of them. ‘I -feel (replied-she) 
continual oppression and fever, and sleep has quite for- 
saken me.” Her-emaciated appearance confirmed this 
account of herself. Her “figure was tall, but inde- 
scribably: meager. Her large brilliant eyes and -very 
white teeth lit up the -rest of /her-features.* It.was plain 
that violent and pe gana gtief had worn her frame, 
though her soul still retained oF «tian Her melan- 
holy aspect moved me. I resolved to exert every means 
of saving her, ‘and mentioned the necessity of ‘sub- 


: duing her evidently heightened imagination, and divetting 


her mind from what might give it pain. ‘I am perfectly 
happy-! (cried she) I have never felt so happy ‘ind 30 calm 
as I do at present.” The sweet and sincere tone in which 
this was uttered persuaded me, though it again surprised 


“me. * That you have not always thought yourself -happy 
is evident (said I) you hear the marks of heavy sufferings.’ 
‘ it has been 


* True! but my mind is tranquil now, thou, 
jong in finding 1 "=< Since it is'so, then, let us try 
to cure the past; but-ean I hope for success when I know 
not the disease ?’—** Alas !-must I own my folly ?” cried 
she, her eyes filling with tears. ‘You are not happy’ (ex- 
claimed I.) ‘“I am, (replied she, gathering more firmness) 


“nor would I change my present happiness for the state I 


once envied. I have no secret; my misfortune is the his- 


* tory of my whole life. My sufferings were so .continual 


until I entered this abode, that they have gradually un- 


_ dermined my health. With joy did I feel myself wasting 


away, for T had no prospect of happiness in life. -This 
guilty joy has been punished, for-now that I desire to live, 
1 have scarcely-a hope of’ it left.” 

‘IT soothed her apprehensions with the promise of speedy 


_ Fecovery ; but whilst uttering the consolatory words, a sad’ 


came over me, warning me that death had: 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


I continued to attend the young nun, and:she a 
not insensible. to.the interest I took in her fate. day 
she returned of her own aceord to the subject I longed to 
be enlightened upon. ‘* My sorrow (said she) would ap- 
pear of so strange a nature, that I have always felt reluc- 
tant to confide it. No one can bea perfect Judge of the 
feélings of another, and our confidants soon bécome ae- 
cusers.” ‘Fear not (eried I.) Can I doubt the reality of 
your grief when I behold its effeets upon your person ?’ 
‘* Ab! real it has been, but not the Jess- unreasenable.” 
‘ Let us even supposeit so. Does that prevent sympathy ?”: 
‘*T have feared so; butif to cure the effect of my sorrows 
it is necessary you should know their cause, cone time 
hence, when we are a little better acquainted, 1 will con- 

fide it to you.” t 
I renewed my visits still oftner at the convent, and 
the remedies I prescribed appeared to do my patient some 
. In short, one morning, finding her seated alone in: 

e same bower where I had seen her, T renewed the 
subject, and she related her history to me in these words : 

**T was brought over frem Senegal by the Governor, 
the Chevalier de B. when about two years old. He took 
compassion on me one day as he s witnessing the em- 
barkation of some slaves on board a negro transport ship 
then going to sail. I had lost my mother, and I was car- 
ried on board the vessel, in spite of my violent screatns 
and resistance. He bought me, and on his return to 
France, shortly after gave me to his aunt, the wife of the 
Marshal de B. She was the most amiable woman of her 
time, ar-d united an elevated and highly-refined mind to 
the most éxemplaty viftue. ‘To save me from slavery, 
and choose for mesuch @ benefactress as Madame de B. 
was twice bestowing life -upon‘me. Such was my ingra- 
titude towards Providence, that I was not made happy by 
it, But is happiness always the result of the developement 
of-our faculties? I think not. How often does the know- 
ledge we'acquire teach us to regret our days of i nce ! 
Nor does tlic ‘fable tell us that Galatea received the gift 
of h ess with that of life. 

‘*T was not -told the early circumstances of my life, 
until long after they happened. My first recollections 
always bring Madame de B.’s drawing-room to my mind. 
T-used to pass my life there, doated on by herself, “praised 
and caressed by her-ftiends, who loaded me with presents, 
and exalted to the skies my wit and graces. 

‘The tone of her society was animated 
gaiety from which, good taste had excluded all exaggera- 
tion. What deserved praise always met with it, and viet 
descrved blame was generally excused ; nay, fromexcessive 
leniency, erroneous notions were often suffered to pass for 
right ones. Success gives courage, and every one was sure 
of being estimated a little above their real worth by Ma- 
dame de B.; for, without knowing it, she lent them a 
part of her own, and after seeing or listening to her 
people, fancied themselves like her. 

‘* Dressed in the eastern fashion, and seated on a little 
stool at‘Madame de B.’s feet, I. used to listen to the. con- 
versation of the first wits of the day long before I could 
understand it. I had no childish petulance. I-was pen- 
sive ere I began to think. I was perfectly happy at being 
by the side of Madamede B. love her, to listen ‘to 
her, to obey her, and above all, to look at -her, was -all 
that I desired. Neither’ life of luxury, nor accomplished 
society, could astonish mes; I knew no other, but [ insen- 
sibly acqaired a gieat contempt for every other. sphere 
than the one I'lived.in. Even when :a child, the want of 
taste would shock me. 1 felt it ere I could define it, for 
habit had made it necessary. 

‘“‘Thus did I grow up'to the age of twelve years with. 
out an idea of any other kind of happiness than that I 
possessed. I'felt no pain at being a negress. I was con- 
tinueHy praised and admired, and nothing ever suggested 
its being to my disadvantage. I seldom saw any other 
children; and the only one who was my frierid, did not 
love me the less on account of my colour. 

** Madame de B. had two grandsons; the children of 
her daughter who had died young. Charles, the youngest, 
was about my own age. We spent our , infancy together. 
He was my protector and my adviser in all my little faults, 
but he went to school when he was eight years. I wept at 
oats This was my first sorrow. -He seldom ‘came 

me, yet I often thought of him. Whilst he pursued his 
studies, I was ardently engaged in acquiring the accom- 
plishments necessary to pm ond my education. Madame 
de B: resolved to make me perfect in every talent. ‘My 
voice was thought worthy oF the instruction 6f ‘the ‘first 
masters; a celebrated ‘painter, one of my benefactress’s 


aiety; but 


friends, undertook’ to ‘guide me in his art; English and.|- 


Htalian» were familiar to me, and Madame de B. herself 
pres'led over my reading. , She formed both my.mind and 








* See a note to correspondents, 


judgment.. By conversing with her, and discovering the 
U ts 4 * 


beauties of her soul, my own prewtlevated,. and: i“ 


4ly 





tion was the first source of my ownit igence. Alas! 
how little I then foresaw that these htful studies would 
be followed by so many bitter: hours!" My sole thought 


was how to please Madame de Bi 5: and @ smile of appro- 
bation on her lips the onl ee eo 1 wished for. 

Remsen aan sand aboye all, the cts, of 
the poets, to in my young imagination. My 
thoughts sometimes wanioved nm my own future life; 
but, with the confidence nai in youth, I felt assured 
that I should always: be happ with my benefactress. Her 
tenderness towards me, and the bewitching life I led, con- 
tributed to confirm my error, _A single instance will show 


the pride she took in. me. You will ps scarcely 
believe that my was once remarkable for its beauty 
and elegance. de:B. often boasted of my grace, 


and been aftxious to-have me dance well. Under 
text of giving a ball for her grand-children, she resolved 
to show off my talent in a.quadrille, representing the four 


uarters of the world, in which I was to ‘orm Africa. 
ravellets were » books of costume resorted to, 
and works read upon African swmete nh Gaming : at last 


the Comba, a national dance of my own country, was fixed 

upon. My partner put @ erape over his , Alas! I 

had-no need <a blacken. Fe a eine pia. 

from my thoughts, they were wholly en vy the plea- 

sures of the ball. I danced the Comba with the greatest 

success, as might be expected, from~the-nevelty-of the 

spectacle, and the choice of spectators, who were all friends 

of my protectress, and, to we her, gave way to the most 

enthusiastic applause. The dance was, in itself, sufti- 

ciently attractive, being of ui attitinles, 

and measured steps, ex ing love, grief, triumph, and 

despair. I was totally ignorant of these violent passions ; 

yet, from instinct, I guessed them, and my imitation suc. . 
ceeded. I was surrounded by an applauding assembly, . 
and overwhelmed with praise. This was a‘pleasure that I 

enjoyed in the most perfect security. It was-my last.’ 

** A few days after this ball had taken place, I over-- 
heard, by chance, a conversation, which awakened me to. 
the truth; and at once put an end to my youth. : 

** Madame de B. had a lacker screen in ‘her drawing. 
room, which hid one of the doors, and extended. beyond 
the window. Between the door and this window there was 
a table where‘I'used frequently todraw: Isat. down ove 
morning‘to work at a mmiature there ; my attention be- 
‘came so completely absorbed that I remained for some 
time mogionless, and ne doubt Madame de B. concluded 
that I had leftthe roomwhen the Marchioness de U. was 
announced. ‘This lady possessed ‘a penetrating judgment, 
but her manners were trenchant, positive,.aud dry. She 


was capable of great devotion to her: friends, but at the 


same time was inquisitive, and hard to.please: in a 


. She was the least amiable of Madame: de B.’s friends. 


feared her, though she had ‘always-shown a regard -for 
me; that is, in her own way. Severity:and investigation 
were its.signs. I was too much accustomed. to indulgence, 
not to tear er justice. * Now that we arealone, my dear, 
said this lady to Madame de B.. ‘ let me speak to you ‘of 
Ourika. She is a charming girl;: ‘her ‘mind is nearly 
formed ; she possesses wit, infinite natural grace, and very 
superior talents; but what'isto become of her? What do 
you intend to do-with her?’ * Thats the very-thought 
that distresses me,” cried Madame de B. ‘I. love her as 
my child: I should think no sacrifice too great to make her 
happy, but the longer I refleet upon her situation, the less 
remedy I find for it. ‘Alas, poor Ourika! I see thee 
doomed to be alone—eternaily alone. in. the world !’ 

“<Itwould be impossible for me to describe the effect 
these few words produced. upon me ;.lightning could not 
have been more prompt.. I discovered the extent of my 
misery. I saw what I was—a black. girl, a dependant, 
without fortune, without a being of my own kind to whom 
I could unite my destiny ;: belonging to nobody +. till now, 
the plaything of my: benefactressy but soon an outcast from. 
-a world that I was not.made for. I: shuddered, and my 
heart beat so violently,.that,.for a moment, I conkl not 
ane to this conversation,, but I strove to master my 
feeling. ’ 

6 ve fear,” continued the Marchioncss, ‘that you will 
make her very -miserable,, What .will satisfy ber, now 
that-she-has passed. her life.with. you in the intimacy of’ 

our society ?’ * But will she net remain with me?” said 
Madame de.B, ‘ Aye, as long her childhood lasts, but she 
is now nearly ‘fifteen ;. and‘ who ean you her to,.with, 
the education you have givemer?. » Who-will ever marry: 
a negro girl? And if.you should find. any man who, for: 
the sakeof money,.would: perhaps.consent'to have negro 
children,.must; it not.be some one of inferior condition, , 
with whom slie would: be unh ? ‘Will man-whom, 
she would choose-ever clisose her?” ‘Alas !thig-is,true,* 








criéd‘ Madame de Bi.“butshe fortunately tloes-not. suspect; 
it, and. herrattachinent fur me will, L hope;. prevent. hexz 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


vast and inexhaurtible field, not only for the improvement 
of the memory, but for the exercise of all the talents of 
those who etudy according to his plan; and has given an 
interest to the subject, not only which it did not possess, 
but which could hardly have been expected that it could 
ever have attained. Mr. Acland’s invention. appears to 
me to have originated but recently:in his own mind, for he 
has not brought it, by any means; to that perfection of 
which it is evidently susceptible. One of its great excel- 
? | lencies consists in this—that when the plan is once learned, 
the pupil can be as wise:as the instructor. He can 
compose mnemonical tables effectually for himself ;.and, 
although I cannot predict whether the talent of the in- 
ventor shall ever achieve the perfection of which his sys- 
tem is capable, I do not hesitate to assert, that, either 
through the means of Mr. Acland, or some more fortunate 
and industrious prosecutor of his plan, we shall, sooner or 
later, have ancient and modern history, chronology, and 
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Teregae be etn, ei Perea 

er . ve le an 3 
2nd freakly 1 believe that perme Besides, as she has 
Not remained in the station 









door b the screen, and flew to my 
own room, there to solace’ my poor heart for a moment by 








which is a great improvement on the former, enables us to 
answer decidedly in the affirmative; and we should no 
more think of quarreling with these auxiliary pigs and 
buzzards, on the score of their deformity, than we should, 
in mechanics, reject the only lever that would enable usta 
raise a weight or remove an obstacle, assigning, as a rea- 
son for declining its use, that it was a crooked-misshapen 
implement. Mr. Acland, however, it seems, dispenses 
with the symbols altogether; and, if he can accomplish 
his purpose, as we have been assured he can, without the 
gretesque assemblages to which we have.alluded, so much 
the better. Nous verrons. ' 


Avbertisement. 








THE SCIENCE OF MEMORY. 


R. ACLAND informs the Literati and 
Inhabitants of ‘Liverpool, t, having originated a 


= ood ote ae contend geography, reduce to such a perfect anda of arrange ftom, of Atrictat, Manan Which be ean copnentiy 
ment, that every child of ordinary capacity shall have appest — ee ae a. ar as such age 
Correspondence, acquired, in 9 short time, a more accurate knowledge of For several cogent remaects, it were nspolltic néw-to enter 
: those subjects than the majority of our best, informed rg Fig a : mnparative mative of th aah aehen r systenid 
MNEMONICS. scholars now possess. I attended Mr. Acland’s lectures | disclaim ‘rroreaders whtck. Hust execed ‘the quantam. of 
3 Ps here; and, in consequence of my unreserved approbation fon prendre: <b Bay on Vv 

_. ¢: TO. THE EDITOR. ; of his system, was induced to aid him in the formation of | Mr. A.’s system is applied principally to. History, Chrono. 
$1n,—As I see by the Liverpool Mercury of this morn- his classes; and I feel confident in asserting, that those logy, Geography, and tics, The sods ee 
“ing, that Mr. Acland, a professor of mnemonics, intends eee e F fs RR litates in'a degree of which the public ‘wilt be the more eom. 
- NB» thal sd enc | who take an interest in the instruction of youth, fail in an | petent j when acquain the few simple prin. 

| 90 yiait that town, I think it a duty I owe to the public to important point of their duty if they do not endeavour to ie rece whee St be Secnted. es, ’ 
, offer, through the medium of your respectable miscellany, | i, #..ence those whom it may be in their power to advise,or | every means in hia power for its ‘correct formation, Mr. 







-& few remarks on that gentleman’s system. The utility 
posed by him. Itis, of course, a most desirable object that 
A ¥ 4 - children should have the benefit of Mr. Acland’s instruc- 
every man who values the improvement of his own mind, | ,. ;  3ae 
enue ied in the cultivation of the minds of ptt tions tp the full extent to which he has carried his system ; 


direct, to commence their studies according the plan prce Rone’ Oot ee 
day Evening next, the 9d of June. ee ! 
ie 6d, The Lecture te-eommence at eight _ 


but it is no small excellence of his plan that its perspicuity Instruction Teak “s 
tish, French, Roman, 





pe his system in one Lecture at the Large 
‘ Be |, on‘ Wednes. 
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the su ¢* establishment: of 
Lessons, of two hours each. Studies; se 
il uti, Lae 











- Whorhais not felt the pang of losing that treasure which icliy anirunh: ; jan, 
Reed moran wey and hich be hs loge | Se en ler eras trove crea | Seep eee Haars 
Madch it ban Deen soguiral?” Who would not haittac | 202 Plted under their cao, if they have sufcient dime | "YES, ava oo ntvrtse may Senduteny othe pets 
. Wich it 7 — aE ae nae : and persevegence to attempt that which Mr. Acland has cloak bravia andibvokolery nriew ipobtelning suck 
Soe aan. ~ talents: a, slesaday 46.5 seneheneble nets, sonengeten Ss Chet Seen ear Oe ee 
fay wy wthont hi lhe tad ave loo vr, he the on iaerct ts edition, ten Unounp pussies AOD al 
. from the ee eience | t? Sttend this gentleman's lecture; and I have no doubt Ce Correspondents. ae" 
‘The efforts which have been hitherto made in the seience | 11+ several classes, both of mele and female pupils, will —_—_—_—— a 
of meemonics, however creditable to those who have ex- Ovaixa.—This interesting talé,a portion of which'we have 


be emnmitted to his care, and that any who may be in- 
duced to attend, in consequence of this communication, 
will feel greatly indebted to 


Chester, May 28, 1824. 


The Raleioscope. 


We this day present our readers with 8 gratuitous sup- 
plement, being the second we have given within three 
weeks. Our reason for adopting the measure again this 
‘week is, in order that we may be enabled to camply with 
a very general request to give a place in the Kaleidoscope. 
to Sir Welter Scott’s eulogium on Lord Byron which ap- 
peared inthe last Mercury. This interesting document |. 
will form a Very appropriate portion of the series of articles 
on the subject of the late eminent poet, which we com- 
menced last. week, and “which we purpose to continue as 
long as interesting materiale present themselves. 


MNEMONICS.—The advertisement of Mr. Acland, in 
an adjoining column, will be perused with much interest 
by those who think with ys, that. mnemonics deserves to 
be ranked with the sciences.. We know it is very common 
to decry this artificial mode of assisting the memory, and 
to'ridicule the preposterous associations of date and events 
with pigs, imps, and turkey buzzards. But we always 
settle the question to.our own satisfaction thus:—‘¢ Do 
these said pigs, imps, &c. enable us to accomplish any 









Yours, &c. 73 
. EE R. 
~ enn hatdly be said to have attained; in any degree, the domnrmnsivte 
great desideratum of a perfect system of mnemonics. The 
‘ Jabour with which the former has been studied, and the 
serve to evince the anxiety of literary men upon the sub- 
ject than to prove that thay have obtained that effectual 
aid for the defectsof the memory, after which they haye 
 ansiously sought. To say that the vocabulary of Grey 














ht will be genefully allowed by those who are acquainted 
with Feinagle’s system, that the mere retention of his 
symbols required no ordinary strength in that very faculty of 

. the mind, the weakness of which his system was intended to 
janprove. Without intending, hewever, to depreciate the 
of gentlemen, to whom, in common with 





Git Buas—We are not yet able to speak 


Lop Brron’s Vamprrs.—A Constant 


The Bachelor is reserved for eur next. 


gtven in this day's Kaleidoscope, appears to be pretty fairly 
translated. There is, however, one pastage in the desertp- 
tion of the heroine, which is somewhat’ strange, and to 
‘whitch we have appended ‘a note. The ‘writer, or perhaps. 
rather the translator, says “her large ‘brillttnt eyes, and 
very white teeth uir up the rest of her features. 

- over this part of the deseription’ to:a friend who is some. 
thing of a wag, we usked him what he thought the author 
could mean by “ white teeth lighting. up her features,” to 
— he replied, that “ Ourika faust have been lantern. 
jawed.” roe 





Cuxes Marcues.—In reply to 4 Reader, we inform him-that 


the projected match between the chess playei's of England 
and France has been abandoned. Edinburgh, however, 
has picked up the glove thrown down: by the London ama. 
teurs, as our correspondent will learn from & paragtaph in 
a preceding column. ‘ . 





decidedly on the 
subjeet proposed last week by Querist. ‘ ‘ 





TaLes anp SkKercues; BY CHRISTOPHER KESLEVI 


to the length of the portion of Ourtka, inserted in the pre. 
sent number, we must postpone our notice of this pleasing 
little work until next week. 





Reader wishes us to in- 
articles we purpose to 
give from the works of the late Lord Byrom. We have 
already published that singular story in the old seriesof the 
Kaleidoscope; but we shall consider of the proposition, 


clude the Vampyre in the series of 


f 





Dug.iiwe.—The letter of P. N. on this subject shalt haveour 


earliest attention. 








very important end, which we could neither accomplish by 
the ordinary and unassisted. memory, nor by any other 
means? To this question, owr own experience of Mr. 
Feinagle’s syetesn, or rather that of ow friend Mr, Coglan, 


ahose of aoy of their predecessors, Without 

tae erz0r8 of either, be has improved pon the exceliencies 
ef both; ana has invented a mode, which, with respect to 
istry, ehronclegy, geography, and statistics, opens a 
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